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USA and USSR 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HERE was a time when France 

looked up to America. Everybody 
loved Benjamin Franklin. Bonhomme 
Richard they regarded as the epitome 
of homely wisdom and virtue; the 
young Republic, with its rights of man, 
majority rule, and representative gov- 
ernment of checks and balances, they 
took as their guide to a new social 
order. In the days of the Revolution, 
the French looked across the Atlantic 
with affection toward a new little 
country peopled with courageous and 
industrious pioneers battling with 
equal success against wilderness, red- 
skins, and despotism. 

It is only natural for the present- 
day American voyager to expect to 
find the same admiration abroad. He 
thinks that he has continued the old 
tradition, and by now has even earned 
additional regard and affection. Amer- 
ican troops turned the tide in World 


War I. American capital advanced 
substantial loans and did not press for 
repayment. When World War Il 
broke out, we lent and we leased. We 
entered the war. Holding off Japan 
did not prevent us from taking a large 
part in the African and Italian cam- 
paigns; and we did our share in driv- 
ing Rommel out of Normandy and 
in lifting the yoke off the French. We 
still remember the newsreels of Sher- 
man tanks surrounded by cheering 
Paris mobs, and G. I.’s smothered by 
kisses. On arrival at Cherbourg one 
would not be surprised by brass bands 
and by little girls advancing to present 
bouquets. 

But Europe seems no longer to have 
an overpowering enthusiasm for the 
Americans. Shortly after my arrival 
in Paris I heard one Frenchwoman re- 
mark that she did not mind the Ameri- 
cans. They seemed all right to ber. De- 
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spite what was commonly said, for her, 
their good points outweighed their bad 
ones. At first I supposed that delicate 
reference had been made to the use of 
Paris by the American Army as a 
three-day recreation stage for troops 
exhausted by occupying Germany. I 
thought of my hotel room, unfortu- 
nately located on the short cut be- 
tween the Metro station and various 
hotels requisitioned for the use of our 
troops; of the psychology of the cow- 
hand come to town, which spirit was 
faithfully followed, including the fre- 
quent use of “Hi-yi-yippy.” But this 
explanation of American unpopular- 
ity was quite inadequate, as I soon 
found out. 

For four long hot days I attended 
an international teachers’ meeting in 
Paris, called by the world organiza- 
tion of trade unions. I was an ob- 
server for the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States. The 
CIO Teachers Union of New York 
City was represented by a delegate. 
The philosophy of the meeting was 
far to the left. It was a shock to hear 
what was said about the United States. 
One clean-cut young French teacher, 
obviously a leader, referred to the 
USA as the home of autocracy, to the 
teachers as abject slaves, He stated that 
a few rich people run the government; 
that the masses of the people are being 
exploited. American teachers, he 
charged, are the creatures of the capi- 
talists. A delegate from Latin America, 
representing, as he said, “fourteen 
countries including Puerto Rico,” told 
at length of our oppression of Negro, 
Indian, and Jew; of restriction not only 


of the right to vote, but more impor- 
tantly of the right to work. He told 
of lynchings, political bosses, and 
gangsters, of crooked work in the 
courts. America, according to him, is 
the home of reaction. He was very im- 
pressive when he asked what coun 

is it that is trying to keep kings on 
their thrones? What country is it that 
has supported Franco and Darlan and 
Victor Emmanuel? Turgot said of 
Franklin that he ripped the lightning 
from the skies and the scepter from the 
hands of the tyrant. The teachers at 
this meeting nodded their heads in ap- 
proval when America’s present leaders 
were accused of fixing the scepter 
more firmly in the failing fist, if not of 
sending, via the atom bomb, the light- 
ning back to the skies. 

Certainly most of these delegates, 
save perhaps one Belgian and one or 
two others, regarded with affection a 
different section of the world as the 
home of freedom and equality. In the 
USSR and satellite states, according to 
their opinion, men stand on a level. 
The great estates have been broken 
up; common people have been freed 
to earn their livings; the capitalists— 
the exploiters—have been liquidated. 
Just as two centuries ago the ances- 
tors of these teachers looked West- 
ward to what in their opinion was a 
new, young, emerging democracy, so 
today their descendants look to the 
East for the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. Of course, no 


Soviet Benjamin Franklin was present _ 


at the meeting. In fact there were no 
Soviet representatives at all, although 
three top officials of the teachers’ or- 
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ganization had just returned from de- 
livering invitations in person, and the 
date of the meeting had been set to 
accommodate the teachers of the 
USSR. Even the agenda had been sub- 
mitted in advance. Despite the rebuff, 
the assembly was certainly pro-com- 
munist and two places on a nine-mem- 
ber interim organizing committee were 


> kept vacant for the Soviet represen- 


tatives, who had not deigned to attend. 

Then I listened to a lecture at the 
Sorbonne, given by Pierre Cot, former 
minister and presently a delegate to the 
National Assembly. His subject was 
“French Foreign Policy.” In conform- 
ity with the custom of cultured French 
circles, his lecture was well prepared, 
a model of clarity, precise use of lan- 
guage, and tight organization. He 
based his argument on an analysis of 
the basic changes in the world since 
1919. Then Britain and France, the 
major powers in Europe, were both 
colonial powers. Then Russia and the 
United States were both isolationist. 
Then European countries were going 
concerns. Now Russia and the United 
States are the major powers, even in 


. Europe. Now Europe is in a state of 


chaos. Now colonial empires are pass- 
ing from the scene. France is a minor 
power between two great ones. Brit- 
ain and the USA may work together 
for a while, but certainly not for long. 
Russia is potentially by far the most 
powerful country in the world. The 
choice that France should make was, 
in Pierre Cot’s opinion, obvious. 

In the course of the extended ques- 
tion period that followed it became ap- 
parent that Cot was urging support 
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of the USSR on deeper grounds than 
mere siding with the strongest. He ap- 
parently had come to the conclusion 
that the West was decadent and that 
man’s guiding star was rising in the 
East. He referred to his sojourn in the 
United States, to his conferences with 
American leaders; and, just as had been 
done by speakers at the teachers’ 
meeting, he stressed American social 
and economic discrimination, corrupt 
rule, domination by criminals, and 
feudal philosophy. 

It was plain that part of his leaning 
toward communism had its roots in 
his theory of government and social 
organization. He explained that there 
were different forms of democracy, 
and different ways in which the peo- 
ple could express their will; that an- 
cient ways were outworn, and new 
ways were emerging. He made the flat 
assertion that the USSR and associated 
nations were truly more democratic 
than the United States, and that voting 
by labor unions more truly expressed 
popular will than voting by individual 
balloting. He expressed his belief that 
freedom to earn a living and racial 
equality were far more important than 
civil liberties, which were mostly only 
on paper anyway. He admitted that 
the USSR was under minority rule, 
and that civil liberties were restricted, 
but asserted that this was only a pass- 
ing phase. 

What I heard at this meeting of 
teachers and this lecture at the Sor- 
bonne I heard repeated at various po- 
litical meetings and saw printed in 
various journals and periodicals, Stress 
on a new kind of democracy; agree- 
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ment that new governmental instru- 
ments are needed for adjustment to 
a technological age; agreement that 
economic liberty and racial equality 
outweigh civil liberty, equality before 
the law, and equality of opportunity. 
The wind has changed. The weather 
vane has veered around and the arrow 
now points away from the land of 
Benjamin Franklin to the hammer and 
sickle of the East. 

I had now learned that many Euro- 
peans were looking favorably toward 
the USSR, but I had yet to learn why 
hatred was being directed at the USA. 

For the campaign certainly does not 
rest content with praise of communism 
and of conditions in the Soviet Union 
and its satellite states. Accompanying 
this praise are always scorn for demo- 
cratic ideals and severe criticism of life 
in the democracies. To some extent, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Scandina- 
via, and Britain are attacked, but one 
consequence of the war has been to set 
up one supreme object of hate—the 
USA. For now the USSR feels that it 
has just one rival, one object upon 
which to concentrate its attack, The 
USA is squarely up against the USSR, 
whose vials of wrath are opened and 
are being poured directly upon us. 

One might think that there could be 
a spirit of live and let live. Let each 
country form its own government ac- 
cording to its own desires. There is 
room enough in the world for all. But 
not in the minds of the communists of 
the Soviet-dominated intellectuals. Pol- 
iticians harangue of American defects. 
Professors lecture on American eco- 
nomic insecurity. Journalists write of 


American criminality and despotism, 
Lynchings are played up on the front 
pages of newspapers. The rich play. 
boy or playgirl on the loose is widely 
publicized. The communists believe 
that their surest defense is to attack. 
With Danton they agree, “Toujours 
Paudace.” And the French people, 
who hear talk of this kind and read 
this kind of rot in the daily press, be- } 
gin to say to themselves that with 50 
much smoke there must be some fire, 
and begin to doubt the USA. 
Relations between the USA and the 
USSR have reached a serious stage, 
How serious it is we do not know. Pos- 
sibly we should not be too discouraged 
about the delays and obstacles in the 
search for peace. Certainly there was 
a Big Four at the Congress of Vienna, 


At that time they were concerned with } 


the problem of the great powers and 
the less powerful nations. Perhaps con- 
temporaries were disheartened at the 
slow rate of progress and the lack of 
cooperation. However, at that time 
there were certain accepted codes of 
manners and certain conventionally 
polite modes of expression that dis- 
guised the seriousness of the situation. 

But today the talk is in the manner 
of shop foreman and personnel direc- 
tor. The polite manners and modes of 
Metternich and Castlereagh have their 
present counterpart in the hard hitting 
of Bevin and Molotov. Nevertheless, 
we cannot feel complacent about pres- 
ent relations with the USSR. Our 
planes have been shot down, appar- 
ently by equipment that we ourselves 
leased or lent. Travelers are refused ad- 


mission; official communications are | 
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turned aside; and our representatives 
are treated discourteously. Schoolmas- 
ters are probably not good judges of 
a world situation of this kind, but there 
are aspects of the problem which we 
do know something about. 

For one thing the schoolmaster 
knows that bitter criticism of the USA 
—along with criticism of France, Brit- 
ain, and other democracies—is no new 
development in the USSR or among 
the communists. For a long time past, 
the Soviets have carried on a campaign 
of propaganda for their own ideas in 
two ways—by direct praise of their 
own system and by inculcation of hate 
toward others. To understand this 
point one has only to reread State and 
Revolution, written in 1917 by Lenin 
and published in Russia a year later. 
We must remember that his words are 
almost holy writ to the communists. 
Lenin is the supreme hero; his body, 
perfectly preserved, lies behind glass 
in the Red Square for all to see. Be- 
fore the time of Allied intervention, on 
the Arctic, or in Siberia, or on the 
Black Sea, Lenin was talking in scorn- 
ful terms of the democracies; was talk- 
ing of a “new kind of democracy”; 
was minimizing the importance of civil 
rights, 

Lenin starts with the Marxian con- 
cept of the state as a product of irre- 
concilable class interests, in a sense “a 
power apparently standing above so- 
ciety . . . whose purpose is to mod- 
erate the conflict and keep it within 
bounds of ‘order,’”* with “special 
bodies”—armed men, prisons, and so 


* Nikolay Lenin, State and Revolution (pp. 
147-247 in Toward the Seizure of Power), p- 154. 
International Publishers, New York, 1932. 
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forth—to do its will. As a rule, this 
state is “the state of the most powerful, 
economically dominant class, which by 
virtue thereof becomes also the domi- 
nant class politically, and thus ac- 
quires new means of holding down and 
exploiting the oppressed class.” * “In a 
democratic republic, Engels continues, 
‘wealth wields its power indirectly, but 
all the more effectively,’ first by means 
of ‘direct corruption of officials’ 
(America); second by means of ‘the 
alliance of the government with the 
stock exchange’ (France and Amer- 
ica). 

“At the present time, imperialism 
and the domination of the banks have 
‘developed’ to an unusually fine art 
both these methods of defending and 
asserting the omnipotence of wealth 
in democratic republics of all descrip- 
tions.”* This state must, according to 
Lenin, “wither away”—not by mere 
social evolution or “opportunism,” but 
by the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Such a change is impossible without 
“violent revolution.” 

“The state is a special organisation 
of force; it is the organisation of vio- 
lence for the suppression of some class. 
What class must the proletariat sup- 
press? Naturally, the exploiting class 
only, i.e. the bourgeoisie.” * This period 
of “overthrowing and completely abol- 
ishing the bourgeoisie . . . inevitably 
becomes a period of unusually violent 
class struggles in their sharpest possi- 
ble forms and, therefore, the state dur- 
ing this period inevitably must be a 
state that is democratic in a new way 


Ibid., p. 159. 
8 Ibid., p. 159. 
4 Ibid., p. 168. 
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(for the proletariat and the poor in 
general) and dictatorial im a new way 
(against the bourgeoisie) 

Hitler and Mussolini attacked de- 
mocracy as weak, ineffective, tired, 
and supine. Lenin attacked more di- 
rectly: 


To decide once every few years which 
member of the ruling class is to repress 
and oppress the people through parlia- 
ment—this is the real essence of bour- 
geois parliamentarism, not only in par- 
liamentary—constitutional monarchies, 
but also in the most democratic repub- 
lics.® 

Democracy for an insignificant minor- 
ity, democracy for the rich—that is the 
democracy of capitalist society. If we 
look more closely into the mechanism 
of capitalist democracy, everywhere, 
both in the “petty”—so-called petty— 
details of the suffrage (residential quali- 
fication, exclusion of women, etc.), and 
in the technique of the representative in- 
stitutions, in the actual obstacles to the 
right of assembly (public buildings are 
not for “beggars”!), in the purely capi- 
talist organisation of the daily press, etc., 
etc.—on all sides we see restriction after 
restriction upon democracy. These re- 
strictions, exceptions, exclusions, ob- 
stacles for the poor, seem slight, especially 
in the eyes of one who has himself never 
known want and has never been in close 
contact with the oppressed classes in 
their mass life (and nine-tenths if not 
ninety-nine hundredths, of the bourgeois 
publicists and politicians are of this class), 
but in their sum total these restrictions 
exclude and squeeze out the poor from 
politics and from an active share in de- 
mocracy." 

Thus in capitalist society, we have a 
democracy that is curtailed, poor, false; 
a democracy only for the rich, for the 

5 Lenin, op. cit., p. 177. 

6 [bid., p. 186. 

7 [bid., p. 218. 


minority. The dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the period of transition to Com. 
munism, will for the first time, produce 
democracy for the people, for the ma. 

jority, side by side with the necess 
suppression of the minority—the ex. 
ploiters. Communism alone is capable of 
giving a really complete democracy... 

No, democracy is not identical with 
the subordination of the minority to the } 
majority. Democracy is a state recognis. | 
ing the subordination of the minority to 
the majority... . 

We set ourselves the ultimate aim of 
destroying the state, ie., every organised | 
and systematic violence, every use of | 
violence against man in general . . . there | 
will vanish all need for force, for the sub- 
jection of one man to another, and of one 
part of the population to another, since 
people will grow accustomed to obsery- 
ing the elementary conditions of social 
existence without force and without sub- 
jection. 

In order to emphasise this element of | 
habit, Engels speaks of a mew generation 
“reared under new and free social con- 
ditions” which “will be able to throw on 
the scrap heap all this state rubbish”— 
every kind a state including even the | 
democratic-republican state.° 


This is the basic philosophy that the 
Soviet youth learn from Lenin, just as | 
we learn from the Farewell Address, | 
the Gettysburg Address, or the Fed- 
eralist Papers. American committees on , 
the course of study should read the en- 
tire work. It runs to less than 100 
printed pages. The argument is simple: | 

1. The people are poor, miserable, 
and insecure. This is caused by ex- | 
ploitation by the bourgeoisie and lack — 
of adjustment to modern industrial 
conditions. 


8 [bid., p. 220. 
9 Ibid., p. 214. 
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2. There is no need for this misery. 
It is caused by the class struggle in 
society. Do away with this class war 
and you will cure the disease. 

3. How to do this? Educate a small 
group of the proletariat, get them to 
work as a unit, inflame them, seize the 
power, use the military and police to 
take over the government, and liquidate 
completely the exploiters. 

4. Continue this dictatorship of the 
proletariat until a new generation is 
brought up with new ideas. Then 
force will be unnecessary and a life of 
true communism can be lived. 

Lenin was quite frank about dicta- 
torship. He believed in the continued 
use of force. He was ruthless about 
the liquidation of his adversaries. He 
stated plainly that a small group, well 
disciplined, had to take over the 
power. His proposal was to continue 
this power for only a limited period of 
time. However, he did engage in a cer- 
tain amount of evasion, “double talk” 
as it is popularly termed. He spoke 
of being “democratic in a new way” 
and of being democratic to a part of 
the population and autocratic to an- 
other part. I suppose that few Soviet 
youths recognize such evasive tactics. 
It is just as if he were to refer to being 
honest in a new way, that is, to lie; or 
to swimming in a new way, that is, to 
sink. 

It is of course plain to the thought- 
ful American that this argument of 
Lenin’s contains a most grievous fal- 
lacy. The general aims may or may not 
be good, depending upon the point of 
view; but the tactic of a small group 
seizing the power is nothing but tyr- 
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anny. The only alternative to majority 
rule is minority rule; and a minority 
may in turn be ruled by a smaller mi- 
nority. No matter how loudly the rev- 
olutionary may protest his good in- 
tent, or the short duration of his reign, 
the only outcome is greater and greater 
tyranny. Lenin seized the power twen- 
ty-nine years ago. What they have in 
Moscow today is an even more strin- 
gent dictatorship. 

The conscious followers of Lenin, 
the true communists, with the teach- 
ings of Lenin as the base, have turned 
their attack upon the great rival of the 
USSR. Again they have adopted Len- 
in’s plan of evasion, of “double talk.” 
Just as they are attacking Britain for 
conduct in Greece, less dominating 
than their own policy in Hungary or 
Bulgaria; just as Vishinsky urged the 
Paris Peace Conference to talk less 
when the Russians had been doing most 
of the talking; they carry the battle to 
the USA on the grounds of the treat- 
ment of other races, of strikes and un- 
employment, of a capitalist-controlled 
press and minority boss rule in certain 
of our big cities. 

It is extraordinary how this line of 
argument seems to impress certain peo- 
ple. Nearly six million French men 
and women voted the Communist 
ticket. I have talked, following politi- 
cal meetings, with a number of French 
Communists, mostly among workers 
in towns in the Pyrenees which I know 
well, but also in some cases among 
writers and even professors. For in- 
stance, both Langevin and Joliot-Curie, 
eminent scientists, are supposed to be 
members of the Communist party. 
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High or low, educated or ignorant, 
the same line comes forth, almost 
straight from the pen of Lenin. It is the 
same “double talk” in modern dress, 
emphasis on economic “liberty,” with 
a shrug of the shoulders when ma- 
jority rule or civil liberties are brought 
into the picture. 

One would almost believe that peo- 
ple cannot learn by experience. Here 
are the French, just out from under 
the yoke of the Germans. Not a single 
family that I knew had escaped major 
tragedy: sons killed, transported, tor- 
tured; members put in prison without 
trial; property stolen; nearly five years 
of terror, dread, insecurity. These six 
million French, voting for a govern- 
ment by minority, a government with- 
out civil rights, have just suffered fifty 
months of similar rule; and yet they 
vote to bring it back. They think it 
will be different next time. 

If people cannot learn by experi- 
ence, perhaps they can learn in school. 
Certainly we Americans should do all 
that we can in and through and by 
schools to guard our liberties and to 
help our children to save themselves 
from their own stupidity and gullibil- 
ity. 

What we Americans need is, first, 
a return to and an understanding of the 
faith of the fathers of our country; 
and, then, the resolve—we do not need 
to be audacious—to go out on the of- 
fensive. 

We should carefully review, and 
bring to a high level of consciousness, 
what America is and how we came to 
be. Our ancestors had lived under op- 
pression. Everywhere and in all times 


men had been subject to the will ot 
king, prince, despot, or dictator. Men 
had wanted to have a different life. 
Philosophers had pointed out that all 
governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. The 
only way to have good government 
over a long period of time was to trust 
to the will of the majority, and for the 
minority to accede. By a freak of 
chance, these small colonies on the 
eastern shore of North America found 
themselves without governors. They 
wrote the Virginia Bill of Rights, the 
Virginia Constitution; and after these 
models, the first constitutions of the 
thirteen states, the Articles of Con- 
federation and the Constitution of the 
United States. Later a system of checks 
and balances was introduced. A Bill of 
Rights was adopted and put into prac- 
tice. A long and bloody Civil War 
settled the only major threat to the 
principle of majority rule. 

Our Constitution was never in- 
tended to be static, the opinion of cer- 
tain of our judges to the contrary not- 
withstanding. We have modified our 
practices slowly. We have met one 
crisis after another, including the able 
operation of our country during two 
world wars. American children and 
American citizens should know this 
record, be proud of it, and resolve to 
carry it on. 

When the Russians accuse us of in- 
justice to the Negro, we admit our 
fault. We have a very difficult prob- 
lem, which was made more difficult by 
one of the few lapses into dictatorship 
(the Russian system) in our history— 
the reign of the carpetbaggers in the 
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South. Conditions are better than they 
used to be, but much more needs to be 
done. However, we do not have the 
Russian form of race equality, which 
is the racial equality of white man and 
Negro chained to the oar of a galley. 

When the Russians accuse us of lack 
of adaptation to a technological age, 
insecurity, and unemployment, again 
we admit our fault. We have a very 
difficult problem, but we believe that 
we are making progress. However, we 
do not have the Russian form of se- 
curity and equality, which is the secur- 
ity and equality of the inmates of a 
penitentiary. 

Let us turn aggressor ourselves. Let 
us come out of our corner fighting. 
Certainly we need have no fear. 
Neither do we need to be polite to a 
country that treats us with nothing 
but rudeness, Why let an Oriental dic- 
tatorship, a group of men afraid for 
their lives, intimidate us? Let us go 
after the USSR precisely where she is 
weak—on despotism, on dictatorship, 
on absence of majority rule. We can 
express Our Opinions, meet and assem- 
ble, say and publish what we please, 
without fear of any person high or 
low. How is it in the USSR? We don’t 
have to hide behind an iron curtain. 
Our faults stand out. 

The Soviets, I think, believe that 
their system will not stand up in com- 
petition with the true democracies. 
That is why they have cut themselves 
off from the rest of the world. I think 
they realize that if the Russian people 
were to learn the truth about the rest 


of the world the Soviets’ days would 
be numbered. Let us enlist our own 
common people and our own eminent 
scientists on our side. 

That is why I want to see American 
history more important in the Ameri- 
can course of study. I am not con- 
cerned so much about certain dates, 
or the identification of certain obscure 
characters, or geographical facts. What 
I want our American children to know 
is the origin of our country, the ideas 
of the Fathers, the constitutions of the 
various states, our form of government, 
and the changes, many of them recent, 
that have taken place. They should 
know that God has blessed America; 
that human aspirations for thousands of 
years have come to fruition in the sys- 
tem handed down to us; and neither 
we nor our friends should be over-im- 
pressed by the sour criticisms of athe- 
istic pessimists or the utopian yearn- 
ings of sympathetic intellectuals, 

The bulk of the people of Europe 
have seen so much tyranny in recent 
years that they want no more of it. 
The trouble is that they may not rec- 
ognize it when it is approaching. The 
first job of education for democracy 
at the moment is to rip the sheep’s 
clothing off the wolf—the Bear—and 
to let Soviet communistic dictatorship 
stand revealed to the world in its true 
light. Then America also will stand be- 
fore the world in her true light, and 
once again the peoples of Europe may 
look to the land of Benjamin Franklin 
as their guiding star. 
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Speeding Curriculum Change 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL 
ASSOCIATE DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ye curriculum is a field of many 
conflicting views and practices. 
On one point, however, a consensus 
can quickly be reached in almost any 
group of educators. They will agree 
that the present curriculum needs ma- 
jor improvements. A survey of school 
systems in towns and cities in 1937 re- 
vealed that a large percentage of them 
had in operation organized curriculum 
programs and that such programs had 
increased greatly in number during 
the years immediately preceding the in- 
quiry. It was also shown that few 
school systems that had undertaken 
curriculum work on an organized basis 
had discontinued it.’ It now seems cer- 
tain that any well-organized and well- 
administered school system will rec- 
ognize continuous improvement of 
the curriculum as one of the most im- 
portant functions to be served and will 
have a planned program of improve- 
ment. Consequently, procedures which 
accomplish curriculum change become 
of great importance. 


CRITICAL APPRAISAL NEEDED 


The organized curriculum move- 
ment is more than twenty-five years 
old. Much can be learned from a criti- 


1Henry Harap and others, The Changing 
Curriculum. D. Appleton-Century, 1937. pp. 1-2. 


cal analysis of the experience of these 
years. A careful study of the goals set 
by curriculum programs and of the re- 
sults achieved cannot fail to impress 
one with the fact that change has been 
slow and that the generally fine pur- 
poses sought have fallen far short of 
realization. The Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education stated in 1918 
presented an excellent charter for edu- 
cation. The objectives set forth in that 
statement were accepted by a large 
number of school systems during the 
following years as the guide for their 
curriculum work. Yet, studies such as 
those of the Regents’ Inquiry in New 
York State and of the American Youth 
Commission, and proposals such as 
Education for All American Youth 
reveal that a great gap still exists be- 
tween theoretical formulations and the 
development of a curriculum which 
actually achieves desired goals. 

In a period when new demands for 
education press upon us with an ur- 
gency never before equalled—demands 
which must be met if world catastrophe 
is to be avoided—it becomes crucially 
important to discover and utilize means 
of speeding up educational change. 
Educational leaders should therefore 
appraise present procedures designed 
to improve the curriculum to see 
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whether the most promising ap- 
proaches are being made. It is the pur- 
pose of this statement to indicate some 
general guides which the writer be- 
lieves may be drawn from past ex- 
perience to aid the development of 
more effective curriculum work in the 
future. 


THE CURRICULUM AND 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


The curriculum is the heart of the 
educational system. Schools are or- 
ganized, financed, and administered in 
order to provide it. In fact, the cur- 
riculum is so central that the worth 
of the whole educational enterprise is 
determined by its quality. Fine build- 
ings, good operation and maintenance, 
superior text and reference materials, 
high salaries, and all the other desir- 
able provisions for a school program 
are justified only to the extent that 
they provide superior experiences for 
pupils. Often the road from a particu- 
lar action to its influence on the cur- 
riculum may be long and involved, but 
the influence is present, nevertheless, 
and the final test of all procedure in the 
organization and conduct of schools is 
to be found in the nature of this in- 
fluence. 

It may seem, for example, that the 
organization of the local school admin- 
istrative unit is far removed from the 
curriculum. Yet the nature of the lo- 
cal unit influences profoundly the type 
of opportunity afforded. If the unit 
is large enough to provide supervision, 
optimum sized class groups, and voca- 
tional courses, the curriculum ob- 
viously will be very different from that 


offered if the unit is so small as to make 
these features impossible. The basic 
criterion in determining the nature of 
the local administrative unit should be 
the curriculum required to meet the 
needs of the community to be served. 

Beard describes the social sciences as 
possessing a unity comparable to “a 
seamless web too large for the human 
eye.” This metaphor may also be used 
to suggest the nature of a good curric- 
ulum. One may view it from different 
angles, or analyze the factors that in- 
fluence it, or appraise the activities that 
are involved, but each is partial and in- 
sufficient to the full reality of a living 
curriculum. 

Frequently, artificial separation of 
curriculum work from other aspects 
of educational planning has defeated 
the effective development of the cur- 
riculum, Wise planning will recognize 
the determinative influence of the kind 
of curriculum desired on all educa- 
tional facilities and plans. In so doing 
coordination will result which will 
give an impetus and unity to curricu- 
lum change. 


INFLUENCE OF CURRICULUM 
ON EXPERIENCE OF PUPILS 


Different conceptions have been 
held of the curriculum in different 
curriculum programs. In some in- 
stances attention has been focused 
exclusively on courses of study. In 
such cases curriculum work has been 
defined as the production of courses 
of study. This conception was particu- 
larly emphasized in earlier programs. 
Gradually, however, there has come a 
change in conception, and now the 
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majority of schools that are leading in 


curriculum work view the curriculum . 


as the actual experiences of pupils 
under the guidance of the school. For 
example, in the Wisconsin program 
the question is asked, “What do we 
mean when we talk about the ‘curricu- 
lum’?” The answer given is, “The term 
‘curriculum’ today includes every- 
thing carried on under the direction of 
the school which has something to do 
with the things our children and 
youth learn.”* In the Newark, New 
Jersey, curriculum program, the same 
idea is expressed in a somewhat differ- 
ent fashion. “Experience should be 
considered the substance of the cur- 
riculum,” states a report of the general 
committee, This point is elaborated as 
follows: 


Learning is an outcome of experience. 
In the subject-bound type of school, 
pupil activities were narrow and re- 
stricted, directed chiefly toward the ac- 
quisition of facts and skills. What hap- 
pened to the child himself during this 
process was of little concern. The mod- 
ern school centers its attention upon the 
pupil’s optimum development for his own 
best interests and for those of the com- 
munity. It is obvious that, while experi- 
ences are characteristic of both types of 
school, differences in instructional pro- 
grams are to be found in the range and 
quality of learning situations, and in the 
nature and amount of pupil participa- 
tion.® 


The Oklahoma state program, in a 
recent bulletin which reviews the past 


work in the state and sets forth plans 


2 Here Are the Answers to Your Questions. 
The Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Plan- 
ning Program, p. 3. No date. 

8 Our Schools and Curriculum, p. 38. Board 
of Education, Newark, New Jersey, 1944. 


for the future, makes it clear that the 


experience conception is the basis upon 
which plans are made. “The term ‘cur- 
riculum,’” it is stated, “is generally ac- 
cepted to mean all the experiences 
which the pupils have under the guid- 
ance of the school.”’* Plans presented 
in the bulletin are such as to influence 
the experiences actually provided for 
pupils. 

This change in conception has re- 
sulted largely from realization that 
courses of study are not nearly so de- 
terminative an influence on the work 
teachers do as was generally believed. 
Investigation has shown that elaborate 
course of study writing programs often 
have resulted in few changes in the 
work of teachers except on the part of 
those who participated in committee 
work. As a result, concern for courses 
of study as the end of curriculum work 
has been shifted to concern for the 
actual experiences pupils undergo, 
When the test of all curriculum activi- 
ties becomes the influence they exert 
on the experiences of pupils, curricu- 
lum change will be hastened. 


CURRICULUM CHANGE A COM- 
PLEX SOCIAL PROCESS 


The foregoing conception of the 
curriculum leads to the next guide 
which experience suggests. So long as 
change in courses of study is viewed 
as the goal of curriculum work the 
process is reasonably simple. Com- 
mittees and specialists and editorial 
talent brought together over a period 


4 Oklahoma Schools Move Forward, p. 7. De- 
artment of Public Instruction, State of Okla- 
on 1945. (Bulletin 1945, No. 3, January, 
1945). 
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of time will do the trick. But when 
the job to be done is conceived as the 
improvement of pupil experiences, the 
matter becomes extremely complex. 
All of us recognize that the school 
is a basic social institution. Like all 
other institutions it has established 
forms and traditions, and people gen- 
erally have firmly held attitudes 
toward it. There are also many vested 
interests involved. The continued value 
of the specialized training of thousands 
of teachers is dependent upon the per- 
tuation of existing curriculum pat- 
terns. Achievement of social status by 
pupils and parents is related to the con- 
tinuance of certain traditional prac- 
tices. Thus, when a school system sets 
out to change its curriculum in any 
fundamental fashion it will have to deal 
with all of the forces that operate in 
hampering or facilitating social change. 
Recognizing this fact, newer pro- 
grams of curriculum development 
utilize many avenues of change. Lay 
groups, for example, have been in- 
volved to a greater and greater extent. 
Community surveys provide a basis for 
understanding forces sympathetic to 
and antagonistic to change. Still more 
attention must be given in the future 
to such factors if change which will 
be accepted and prized by communi- 
ties is to be achieved in the curriculum. 


TEACHER GROWTH AND 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


It has been mentioned earlier that 
the influence of curriculum programs 
on the work that teachers do with 
children is in direct relation to the for- 
mer’s participation in the programs. 


For a time it was thought that this re- 
sulted from the unwillingness of teach- 
ers to accept the results of work by 
committees appointed by administra- 
tors and, as a result, careful attention 
was given to securing representative 
committees. Gradually, however, the 
more basic fact has been recognized: 
teachers can improve their practice 
only as they develop new understand- 
ings, insights, skills, and enthusiasms; in _ 
other words, as they grow. And of 
course the same applies to administra- 
tors and supervisors. 

As a result of this understanding it 
has become clear that curriculum 
change requires the provision of op- 
portunities for staff growth. A setting 
must be provided in which new capa- 
bilities can be and are developed. It 
is a major purpose of organized curric- 
ulum work to offer such opportuni- 
ties. The most effective curriculum 
programs are those which provide for 
teacher visitation, encourage travel, 
have local workshops, organize study 
groups, and the like. Growing teachers 
are basic to curriculum improvement. 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY IN 
CURRICULUM CHANGE 


In programs of curriculum develop- 
ment which emphasize course of study 
production it has been customary to 
think of the curriculum as changing 
all at one time. Frequently official ac- 
tion is taken by a board of education 
to approve a new curriculum and to 
authorize its installation on a given 
date. Again experience shows that this 
conception of the way the curriculum 
changes is erroneous. 
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The curriculum of a school system 
is a function of the organization, 
teaching materials, physical facilities, 
and, above all, of the beliefs and skills of 
teachers. As a rule, these factors can- 
not be changed suddenly. The “old” 
curriculum cannot simply be discarded 
overnight like a piece of worn-out 
clothing and the “new” put on. Cur- 
riculum change must be achieved at 
different rates by different teachers 
and in different ways by different 
schools. A new curriculum must grow. 
It requires a process of cultivation, and 
the start is made at the point or points 
where needs are felt and opportunities 
are seen. In other words, curriculum 
change cannot be thought of as mov- 
ing along a uniform front for a period 
of time and then suddenly shifting 
over to another base. Progress from a 
commonly accepted body of practice 
is uneven—a little progress here, a little 
progress there, with the conscious and 
careful dissemination of emerging good 
practice. Curriculum change moves on 
a broken front, not a uniform one. 

Recognition of this fact about the 
nature of change in the curriculum 
leads to quite different practices in cur- 
riculum programs from those in which 
uniformity of change is assumed. Pro- 
vision is made for individual differ- 
ences among teachers as well as among 
pupils. Readiness is recognized as an 
essential basis for good work, and cur- 
riculum procedures are concerned with 
its cultivation. Good schools and 
teachers are not held back to the level 
of poor schools and teachers, but all are 
encouraged to go forward as rapidly 
as possible. 


AREAS OF CONFLICT ANv 
UNCERTAINTY 


The development of a curriculum 
adequate to the educational needs of 
our times involves problems of extreme 
difficulty. There are obviously no 
ready solutions to which all will agree. 
It is inevitable, consequently, that as 
curriculum programs really come to 
grips with these problems conflict and 
uncertainty will emerge. In fact, it is 
only as uncertainty develops that bet- 
ter solutions are sought and that learn- 
ing and change result. 

It has been difficult for many per- 
sons to realize that there are few if 
any final and fixed answers to the im- 
portant curriculum problems that face 
our schools, It is so much easier for an 
administrator or supervisor to say, 
“This is the way”; “put this solution 
into effect.” In this way conflict and 
uncertainty can be minimized. But at 
the same time the possibility of growth 
and of arriving at the best solutions is 
severely limited. Actual achievement of 
curriculum change is likely to be 
largely negated. 

And so workers in curriculum pro- 
grams must come to expect a degree 
of disturbance and uncertainty and 
conflict as the setting from which im- 
provements come. Continued confu- 
sion of course is not good. Some way 
must be found to resolve issues and to 
move forward. But problems to which 
there are no obvious answers provide 
the stuff out of which new knowledge 
and insights arise for teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents. 
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SECURITY NECESSARY IN 
PROCESS OF CHANGE 


It is not desirable to make a complete 
commitment to new and untried ways 
of doing things. Teachers must feel 
that they can venture out from a base 
where they have security with the priv- 
ilege of returning to that base if need 
be. Here is another outstanding weak- 
ness in the idea of jumping from the 
old curriculum to the new. The core 
programs in secondary schools in re- 
cent years often have violated this se- 
curity principle. In many cases, com- 
mittees have planned a core program 
and then tried to put the whole pro- 
gram into operation at once. They 
would advance a little and then grow 
discouraged because of the difficulties 
encountered. Finally, they would be- 
come disillusioned and decide that the 
program just would not work. 

It is possible to work very readily on 
a core program if you provide a base 
of security. For example, it is only sen- 
sible when inaugurating some new 
phase of a curriculum to take time at 
the beginning of a school year or a se- 
mester to get acquainted with the chil- 
dren in the class, to work upon some- 
thing which is familiar, until the sit- 
uation is in hand. A feeling of confi- 
dence will result, which is a necessary 
setting for new and untried practices. 
A good procedure for teachers work- 
ing together on a core program is to 
plan for one cooperative unit, develop 
it through a period of two or three 
weeks, and then to move back to work 
which customarily is done and which 
needs to be done. This method affords 


time to review the experience in the 
cooperative effort, to study it through, 
to see what the mistakes and successes 
were, and to plan additional work. 
Another important element in this 
matter of security is the attitudes of the 
principal and the superintendent. 
Again and again the support of the 
principal or the superintendent has 
proved to be crucial for the teacher 
who is trying to develop some new 
aspect of the curriculum, Frequently 
administrators seem to think that the 
problem is to keep teachers from doing 
unusual things. Actually the problem 
is to get them to do unusual and differ- 
ent things, to set up situations in which 
they will try out new ideas. Teachers 
are, on the whole, a very conservative 
group, breaking with accustomed pat- 
terns very slowly. So we need admin- 
istrators who give to the teacher will- 
ing to try the new, the security and 
protection that leads him to go on. 


PLANNED PARTICIPATION OF 
ALL ESSENTIAL 


In earlier programs of curriculum 
work it was thought that the supervisor 
or teacher committee could plan the 
desired change in the curriculum and 
that other teachers could then carry 
out the plans. It has become evident 
over the years that intelligent devel- 
opment of the curriculum in the class- 
room requires participation in the pre- 
liminary planning. Much of what is 
done in teaching depends upon under- 
standing the long-range purposes 
sought and the interrelationships with 
other phases of the curriculum. It is 
through the general planning of the 
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curriculum that this understanding de- 
velops, and consequently failure to in- 
clude all members of a staff in such 
planning limits effectiveness. 

It has become evident, as well, that 
pupils and parents may advantageously 
take a larger part in curriculum plan- 
ning than has generally been true. 
Pupils, of course, always participate 
at the level at which the curriculum 
actually emerges. More and more, ex- 
perience suggests that participation, 
particularly by older pupils, in the pre- 
liminary phases of planning increases 
the effectiveness of the curriculum. 
This is an area still requiring a great 
deal of experimentation, but it is a 
promising one for improved proce- 
dures. 

The importance of lay participation 
was mentioned earlier, Like pupil par- 
ticipation, this is an area which is just 
now being well opened up. It is obvious 
that lay groups in the community do 
influence the curriculum very greatly. 
There is every reason to believe that 
planned participation will present many 
advantages over the chance operation 
of pressure groups and individuals. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL THE UNIT 


In earlier programs of curriculum 
work and, in fact, in many current 
programs, all activities are conducted 
on a system-wide basis. Committees 
often are organized by grade levels 
and subjects. Generally this work is 
far removed from the activities of the 
individual school. Through study of 
schools with superior curriculums the 
writer has become firmly convinced 
that the individual school and its pro- 


gram should be made the primary 
planning unit. Good education re- 
quires a social setting that is sufficient] 

objective to influence plans; good edu- 
cation must be planned in relation to 
particular groups of pupils. The indi- 
vidual school provides this setting. It 
is also important that most school sys- 
tems have markedly different local 
communities to serve and pupils with 
widely varying backgrounds in dif- 
ferent schools. The contrast between 
different elementary schools in many 
cities is as great as between any schools 
which can be found in an entire state. 

Furthermore, it is widely recognized 
that one of the greatest needs in the 
curriculum is to achieve unity and con- 
tinuity. Too often one subject or phase 
of the program is quite unrelated to 
another, and the general life of the 
school to the formal aspects of the 
curriculum. Real unity in the curricu- 
lum of a school can be achieved only as 
the staff plans the entire program to- 
gether. 

Viewing the individual school as the 
basic planning unit does not imply that 
there should be no system-wide activi- 
ties. Work in individual schools in- 
evitably will reveal problems which 
schools have in common and upon 
which they could work together with 
advantage. Some of these problems are 
obvious and have generally been mat- 
ters of system-wide study, such as the 
general purposes of education. Other 
problems arise which cannot be antici- 
pated and which are peculiar to a given 
time and place. In some _ instances 
smaller groups of schools within a 
system will find common problems 
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upon which it is advantageous to work. 
Approaching system-wide activity 
on the basis of the problems in individ- 


_ual schools gives such work a very dif- 


ferent setting from that it has when 
initiated at the outset on a system-wide 
plan. School representatives come to 
committees with a sense of need, with 
understanding of the problem as it 
manifests itself in actual situations, and 
with the insight resulting from staff 
discussion in the individual school. 
Equally important is the fact that pro- 
posals made by system-wide commit- 
tees are ready for immediate action, 
and this, of course, is what is desired. 


NEW PROGRAMS ARE EMERGING 


Under the impact of ideas such as 
the foregoing, new patterns of curric- 
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ulum work are emerging in our lead- 
ing school systems. In some instances 
the administration has been reorgan- 
ized to facilitate work of the desired 
type. New types of curriculum ma- 
terials are becoming available in in- 
creasing amounts. Workshops and 
forums, study and discussion groups, 
exploration and experimentation by 
teachers, community surveys, and 
studies of children are being employed 
to an increasing extent. New ground 
is unquestionably being broken in the 
realm of procedures for curriculum 
change. It is essential that the large 
group of school systems become more 
aware of this fact and develop pro- 
grams for curriculum improvement 
which incorporate procedures that 
will speed curriculum change. 
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Unfinished Business in Curriculum 


Development | 
RUTH CUNNINGHAM 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


URRICULUM development will al- 

ways be unfinished business on 
the agenda of education. Only as the 
curriculum is truly developmental— 
changing, moving, adjusting, growing 
—can it be adequate to meet the de- 
mands of our emerging social scene, 
adequate to fulfill the unique needs of 
the new groups of growing youngsters 
we meet each year. The need for 
change is perennial; however, the 
items on this agenda of unfinished busi- 
ness differ from time to time or shift in 
order of importance. The following 
items are proposed for priority listing 
on the agenda for curriculum develop- 
ment today. 


SPURIOUS DICHOTOMIES 


{t was not so very long ago that edu- 
cators engaged in what we now rec- 
ognize as the strange, meaningless war 
over “subject matter or the child.” We 
fought futile, and sometimes bitter, 
battles over this unreal issue, each side 
bringing up the forces of its pattern of 
specialization and remaining blind to, 
or scornful of, the specialized battle ar- 
ray of the opponent. Today in most 
educational circles this ghost of an un- 
real dichotomy has been laid by the 
simple expedient of thinking in terms 
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of experiences rather than of either 

children or subject matter in a vacuum, 

The “whole child” has emerged as the _ 
victor. But still persisting is the oun! 
plasm of the “either-or” type of think. | 
ing. Its chief manifestation today is in 

the form of “the needs of the child ver- 

sus the needs of society.” It would | 
seem that no educational forum or | 
panel discussion is complete unless. 
some of the members engage in esoteric 

delineation of one or the other position 

or in attempts to differentiate between 

the two. Until we can think in terms 

of experiences for pupils which meet | 
the developmental needs of individuals 
maturing in society and creating so- 
ciety in the process, rather than ex- 
pending our energies in trying to draw 
a line between areas which actually 
have no unique boundaries, we are 
wasteful and criminally negligent in 
our duty to education. 

Recommended for /te7 One on the 
agenda, then, is: How can educators 
learn to work toward creating pro- 
grams to meet the developmental needs 
of individuals maturing in an emerging 
society, rather than wastefully expend- 
ing their energies in repeated attempts 
to define positions in a spurious dichot- 
omy? 
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SPECIALIZATION AND 
ORGANIZATION 


The teaching of algebra, the use of 
qudio-visual aids, tests and measure- 
ments, reports to parents, and mechani- 
cal devices to measure the eye span in 
reading—how valuable to education is 
information in areas such as these? 

The past few decades have seen a 
phenomenal growth of narrow special- 
ization in education, particularly at the 
so-called “top” levels—the professor, 
the research worker, the member of a 
central office staff of a school system, 
the department head. This develop- 
ment has not been without merit. These 

ecialists have ferreted out innumer- 
able tidbits of information in areas such 
as those mentioned above. But, again 
and again, it is necessary to ask: How 
valuable are these pieces of informa- 
tion? Seeing them in isolation, we can- 
not know. They have little meaning 
unless they are related to a broader pat- 
tern of educational aims. It is possible 
that some of these specialists are ex- 
pending effort to find information 
which will help us do better that which 
is not worth doing at all. Even the cur- 
riculum director, who of all people 
should see the school program in per- 
spective, may become a specialist in the 
implementation of unrelated tidbits. 

It should be recognized, however, 
that the blame may lie, not with the 
specialists, but rather with a structure 
which allows this segmentation to oc- 
cur, which permits a lack of orienta- 
tion in terms of the total job of educa- 
tion in our society. We are in desperate 
need of an organization within school, 
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college, and community which will 
dispel rigid departmentalization, nar- 
row divisions made in terms of partic- 
ular realms of influence, areas of learn- 
ing, or the age level or abilities of learn- 
ers. We are in desperate need of an or- 
ganization which will provide orienta- 
tion and communication, which will 
create a unity of purpose, a vision for 
education. Such an organization can be 
no mere mechanical device, but must 
be a force for the development of com- 
mon aims and a united will to achieve 
these aims. 

Such an organization is most nearly 
approximated in situations where re- 
sponsibility for curriculum develop- 
ment is placed within a single school- 
community unit. Experience shows, 
however, that this administrative de- 
vice alone is not enough. It works most 
satisfactorily in the small non-depart- 
mentalized school within a close-knit 
community and is less successful, un- 
less bolstered by other means, in larger 
elementary schools, in many high 
schools, and in most colleges and uni- 
versities. It is obvious that if we are to 
achieve the ideal organization for cur- 
riculum development which will relate 
parts to the whole and will have fo- 
cus and direction, we have much to 
learn about such factors as morale, lead- 
ership, community power patterns, 
delegation of responsibility, barriers— 
both psychological and material—to 
progress, and a host of related factors. 

Item Two on the agenda is, then: 
How can educators devise an organi- 
zation for curriculum development 
which will focus on the total job of 
education and result in relationship of 
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parts to the whole, which will unify 
and give breadth and scope to school- 
community endeavors? 


SYNTHESIS OF EXPERIENCE 


Today the educational world is 
plagued, or blessed, with scores of 
schemes for synthesizing the experi- 
ences of learners. Probably no educa- 
tor would deny the necessity of a plan 
for synthesis of experience, for help- 
ing pupils understand the relations of 
parts to the whole, for providing uni- 
fied rather than segmented concepts, 
for giving each experience meaning in 
the total life of the individual. Most 
educators agree that the logic of one 
particular body of knowledge is not, of 
itself, an adequate agent for this syn- 
thesis. Alternative suggestions range 
from an approach through great books 
to a non-directive educational therapy. 
Most of the discussion concerning the 
relative merits of these plans rages as 
within a thunder-cloud over a calm 
field where classroom teaching goes on 
as usual with a catch-as-catch-can syn- 
thesis. It barely touches, as an occa- 
sional wisp of breeze, the classroom 
where the synthesis must occur and 
the teacher who must provide the op- 
portunity for synthesis. 

Most of the so-called curriculum de- 
velopment “programs” of the past 
twenty years have been of this thunder- 
cloud variety, sometimes creating quite 
a stir in the rarefied air of the stra- 
tosphere, and occasionally dropping 
what the creators consider to be manna 
from heaven in the form of a “course 
of study.” Much of the vital essence of 
synthesis of experience has evaporated 


— if, indeed, it ever was present—be. 
fore the course has reached the teacher, 
or is so rarefied as to be imperceptible 
to the teacher or unusable with groups 
of boys and girls. 

There is a crying need for a renas- 
cence of thinking among the practi- 
tioners of education, the teachers. It is 
they who should evaluate the various 
proposals in terms of their implications 
for democratic society and their appli- 
cations to classroom procedures, as well 
as add further proposals drawn from 
their experience with groups of boys 
and girls. It is only as teachers are con- 
cerned with, and think creatively 
about, synthesis of experiences of the 
curriculum that the catch-as-catch-can 
method will be discarded in favor of a 
more meaningful plan. 


But creative thinking never gives a | 


command performance. It develops 
only in an atmosphere of freedom, mu- 
tual respect, and intellectual stimula- 
tion. There are those today who give 
generous lip service to the ideal of the 
creative teacher but fail to provide the 
situation in which creativeness can ex- 
ist. Time and favorable working con- 
ditions must be provided, restrictions 
eliminated, cooperative action made 
possible, and, perhaps most important, 
real respect given to the creative think- 
ing which emerges, even though some- 
times it emerges slowly and painfully. 
Item Three on the agenda, then, ve- 
comes: How can educational practi- 
tioners be freed, stimulated, ana pro- 
vided with a setting for creative think- 
ing so that they may evaluate the var- 
ious proposals for synthesizing the ex- 
periences of the curriculum, develop 
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further proposals based on their prac- 
tical experience, and apply their find- 
ings to classroom practice? 


PSYCHOLOGY AND HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


No areas of knowledge have con- 
tributed more to education in the past 
few years than those of child psy- 
chology and human development, and 
yet no others have been so prostituted. 
Too often we have employed this 
knowledge of how boys and girls grow 
and learn as a means of manipulating 
situations so that pupils will acquiesce 
to existing curriculum practices, rather 
than using it as a creative force in cur- 
riculum development. 

Many educators had their thinking 
about psychology set in a groove many 
years ago, when the area had far less to 
offer. Twenty years ago we studied the 
literature concerning the relation of 
particular stimuli to their responses in 
an endeavor to find the best method of 
presenting a list of spelling words to be 
learned. Or we studied what psychol- 
ogists had to say about fatigue in order 
to decide whether algebra should be 
taught in the morning or in the after- 
noon. Psychology had little help to of- 
fer in determining the place of spelling 
and algebra in the curriculum. It could 
only suggest favorable methods of 
teaching after the decision to teach 
certain subject matter had been made 
on some philosophical basis. 

Today, however, we have a vast 
body of knowledge about how chil- 
dren grow and learn, a body of knowl- 
edge which should be used as one basis 
for determining what the curriculum 


experiences of children should be. But 
too often we use this knowledge of 
psychology and child development in 
an attempt to make Johnny adjust to 
learning to read in the first grade, with- 
out using it to judge whether Johnny 
should read in the first grade, a prob- 
lem on which these areas now have 
some evidence to offer. 

Another symptom of the unfortu- 
nate specialization and segmentation 
discussed above is that each special area 
has chosen from the findings of psy- 
chology those items which will help in 
achieving its preconceived aims, with 
the result that some of the major find- 
ings have had little influence on chang- 
ing the curriculum as a whole. 

Incidentally, one strongly suspects 
that those who take the side of “so- 
ciety” in the unreal dichotomy of “the 
needs of children versus the needs of 
society” either are in the groove men- 
tioned above or, lacking information, 
fail to see the possibilities for using 
creatively the findings of psychology 
and child development. It is possible, 
too, that some on the “children” side 
have become so enamored of the vast 
fund of information now available in 
these areas that they are unwilling to 
acknowledge it as but one base, though 
an important and often neglected one, 
for curriculum development. 

We add Item Four to the agenda: 
How can the findings of psychology 
and human development be used crea- 
tively in curriculum development 
rather than merely as means to make 
pupils adjust to existing curriculum 
practices and to attain preconceived 
aims? 
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Under the heading of psychology 
and human development is still another 
matter that requires our attention. In- 
vestigations in these areas have been, in 
large part, confined to the individual. 
Yet we know that a classroom group is 
something over and beyond an aggre- 
gation of thirty-five or so individuals. 
We know, too, that a major portion of 
a teacher’s time is devoted to group 
management. Although the findings 
concerning individuals have been of im- 
measurable help to teachers and hold 
tremendous value for curriculum de- 
velopment, there is great need for fur- 
ther investigation in the area of group 
psychology of children and young peo- 
ple. How are groups structured? How 
are intragroup or intergroup animosi- 
ties or loyalties built? How does con- 


tagion operate? How can these forces 


be controlled? Answers to these and a 
host of related questions would be in- 
valuable aids to curriculum develop- 
ment, particularly to the understanding 
of democratic living and how it may be 
achieved. Moreover, it may be within 
this area that we can find the key which 
will resolve that nagging controversy 
of “society or the child,” for this is a 
study of a society and the children who 
make it. 

The teacher, as the practitioner in 
this area, would be the logical person 
to carry out such investigations, with 
the assistance of specialists in psychol- 
ogy, human development, anthropol- 
ogy, and related fields. It is he, as group 
leader, who has built up a fund of ex- 
perience which could be the basis for 
more systematic investigations. 

Item Five on the agenda is, there- 


fore: How can teachers be given as- 
sistance by specialists in child psychol- 
ogy, human development, and related 
fields in undertaking investigations 
which will throw light on the nature 
of group living of children and young 
people, particularly in respect to demo- 
cratic living and how it can be 
achieved? 


TECHNIQUES OF CURRICULUM 
RESEARCH 


Also related to the problem of nar- 
row specialization is the limited con- 
cept of research in curriculum devel- 
opment held by many educators. The 
tendency has been to give more and | 
more attention to those matters which 
are seen less and less in relation to the 
total curriculum. The few experiments | 
which have been attempted on a total | 
curriculum basis have been scorned by | 
some as unscientific. Yet experiments | 
such as those of the Eight Year Study, 
the Teacher Education Commission, 
the Michigan Study of Secondary Edu- | 
cation and others have pointed the way 
to investigations which view curricu- 
lum development as a total process, one 
to be studied in all its phases, from the 
initial setting of aims, and the develop- | 
ment of ways to work for improving 
the curriculum in relation to these aims, 
to the final evaluation of results. We 
are beginning to realize that we have 
available techniques which make this | 
type of investigation possible and at the | 
same time maintain reliability and va- 
lidity. This is not to imply that we 
should discard research in special areas 
—quite the contrary—but we must : 
recognize the limited scope of such re- 
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search; we must understand that the 
result of such research is valuable only 
to the extent that it can be related to 
broad educational aims. Nor is there 
an implication that traditional research 
techniques are not valuable; neverthe- 
less we need to recognize that they 
may not be adequate for certain types 
of investigation. 

The technique of the case study 
seems to hold great promise for re- 
search in curriculum development, par- 
ticularly when it is broadened to inves- 
tigations of group development over a 
period of time. For example, such in- 
vestigations might be concerned with 
the development of groups of children 


‘in relation to the curriculum experi- 


ences provided, or with the progress of 
a school faculty engaged in a program 
for curriculum improvement. 

The most promising technique for 
research in curriculum development 


~ seems to be that of cooperative action 


research. In this technique, the people 
involved are research assistants rather 
than mere “subjects”; hypotheses are 
stated in terms of programs of improve- 
ment; the program is studied in pro- 
cess, not merely in terms of “before” 
and “after” evidence; and the research 
worker is not a mere observer but an 
active participant in a group process. 
True, a certain type of precision is lost 
when variables are not rigidly con- 
trolled as in the more traditional re- 
search techniques, but reliability and 
validity are gained as the research set- 
ting approaches the reality of a normal 
situation, and the findings become 
more applicable to other situations. 
There is, however, need for refine- 
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ment of current research techniques in 
curriculum development, and for in- 
vention of new techniques. 

Equally important as the techniques 
employed is the growing realization of 
the importance of teachers in curricu- 
lum research. Whether he realizes it or 
not, every good teacher is engaged in 
experimentation as he teaches. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he defines 
problems, states hypotheses, tests them, 
and evaluates results. If we could but 
systematize and organize this enormous 
research potential, it would be of ines- 
timable value to education. 

Item Six on the agenda may be stated 
as: How can we develop a broader 
concept of research in the curriculum, 
exploring the value of a wider range of 
techniques and giving greater emphasis 
to the place of teachers in research? 


TEACHERS AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


Frequent mention has been made 
above of the role of the teacher, in re- 
lation to developing a plan for synthe- 
sis of experience, to studying group 
psychology of children and young peo- 
ple, and to research. However, the role 
of the teacher in curriculum develop- 
ment is of such crucial importance that 
it merits a separate item on the agenda. 

We are well aware that in the final 
analysis the curriculum is developed by 
teachers with groups of pupils in their 
communities. Only as teachers achieve 
insight, understanding, and skill can we 
hope to provide adequate curriculum 
experiences for boys and girls. This 
does not imply that the role of the ad- 
ministrator, the curriculum director, or 
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other specialist is an unimportant one. 
Quite the contrary, as the base of re- 
sponsibility for curriculum develop- 
ment is broadened to include all those 
who are involved—pupils, teachers, 
specialists, parents, and other commu- 
nity members—the need increases for 
expert guidance in development of 
group processes and individual talents. 
The leader, in whatever professional 
capacity, must provide experiences and 
opportunities for this development. 

What, then, are some of the skills, 
insights, and understandings needed by 
teachers for effective curriculum de- 
velopment, the experiences which 
should be provided? An awareness of 
social forces and an opportunity to be 
a part of current affairs; a knowledge 
of how boys and girls learn and grow, 
and skill in applying this knowledge; 
ability to take part in group processes, 
as leader and as participant, and op- 
portunity for group planning and ac- 
tion; skill in human relations in deal- 
ing with adults, whether other teachers, 
parents, or other community members; 
knowledge of self and ability to achieve 
growth and adjustment, both personal 
and professional; skill in the techniques 
of research, so goals may be set, prob- 
lems identified, hypotheses stated and 
tested, and results evaluated and re- 
ported; an increasing understanding of 
the role of education for the individual, 
for the community, for society; and an 
ability to see the interrelations of the 
various aspects of this complex process 
—these and other capabilities are 
the equipment for which pre- and in- 
service education should provide learn- 
ing experiences for teachers. 


These recommendations may sound 
elementary and obvious; yet, unfor. 
tunately, they have little resemblance 
to the course offerings stated in most 
college catalogues, and even less to the 
learning situations provided in college 
classrooms. They are a far cry from 
the usual in-service education. 

These recommendations roll out 
with ease, but their accomplishment 
may not be simple. For most institu- 
tions of pre-service education and for 
most school systems, the accomplish- 
ment demands a major revision of 
methods and organization, a reorienta- 
tion of practices in curriculum devel- 
opment, a clearer realization of the part 
played by teachers. 

Item Seven on the agenda becomes: 
How can we supply pre-service and in- 
service experiences for teachers which 
will provide them with the equipment 
needed for adequately filling their cru- | 
cial role in curriculum development? 

These seven items proposed as ap- 
propriate for the agenda for curricu- 
lum development are by no means 
exhaustive, and the treatment of | 
each has been decidedly summary. In 
setting an agenda, one tries to select 
items which are important and at the 
same time are within the realm of pos- 
sible accomplishment. If we agree that | 
these items are sufficiently important | 
to warrant further study, and if we set 
out with determination to explore the 
scope of each and find solutions to the 
questions raised in such exploration, 
important progress can be made toward 
completing the unfinished business of | 
curriculum development for schools 
today. 
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What Is Ahead for the Elementary 
School Principalship? 


HAROLD J. McNALLY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


oME of us seem to have a propen- 
S sity for “sticking our necks out.” 
Predicting stock market behavior, fore- 
casting the outcome of sports contests, 
prophesying the sex of unborn chil- 
dren, we find irresistible; and a few 
—gazing into crystal balls—have the 
temerity to foretell events in the lives 
of others. This discussion may seem 
akin to the last group’s divining; it 
proposes to indicate the probable role 
of the elementary school principal in 
the years ahead. 

Whereas this may seem like pure 
speculation, it is not entirely so. The 
general direction of past changes in 
the development of the principalship 
and the emerging patterns in society 
and in the field of education give clear 
indication that standards of good prin- 
cipalship have undergone significant 
modification, and that the demands 
made on today’s principal differ mark- 
edly from those made on his predeces- 
sor of a half century ago. It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that the role of the 
principal in the years to come will like- 
wise differ from that of his present- 
day counterpart. 

Since about 1830 the principalship 
has undergone changes in administra- 


tive functions, changes in supervisory 
functions, changes in community rela- 
tions and responsibilities, changes in 
relations with teachers and staff super- 
visors, and changes in relations with 
the central office. Whereas these areas 
have been treated separately by others, 
the interrelationship among them is 
such that only a brief overview of 
them will be attempted here. 


EMERGENCE OF PRESENT ROLE 
OF THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


In general, the principals of several 
decades ago were teachers to whom 
certain additional functions were dele- 
gated, One teacher in each school was 
designated the “principal teacher,” and 
had added to his teaching duties certain 
others chiefly clerical in nature. Pat- 
ently, the great bulk of the principal’s 
time was devoted to teaching. During 
this period, the principal had no re- 
sponsibility for improving the school 
as a whole; his duty was primarily to 
maintain a “well- -graded school,” and 
to take care of the records required by 
the central office." 


As time went on, however, the prin- 

1P. R. Pierce, The Origin and Development 
of the Public School Principalship, Chapter II. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1935. 
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cipal came to be responsible for a cer- 
tain amount of active supervision in his 
school. He was freed from teaching 
for a part of the time to enable him to 
discharge this function. Eventually 
large numbers of principals were freed 
altogether from teaching so that they 
could devote all their time to their 
duties as supervising principals. More 
and more the responsibility of the prin- 
cipal for the improvement of his school 
was stressed.? In the earlier days of 
supervision, the methods of achieving 
this end were rather narrowly con- 
ceived and partook of the nature of 
“inspection.” Jacobson and Reavis note 
that this conception of supervision has 
not entirely disappeared.* 

In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, other administrative activities 
were added to the principal’s duties. 
By 1900 he had progressed from being 
largely a “teaching clerk,” through 
the status of “administering supervis- 
or,” to become a directing manager.* 
In the early years of this century he 
acquired even more responsibilities and 
gained a large measure of authority in 
the organization and administration of 
his school. The elementary schoo] prin- 
cipalship had become a well-recog- 
nized branch of the educational profes- 
sion. The principal had come to be re- 
garded as the leader in his school in 
practically all respects. The situation 
varied from place to place; many su- 
perintendents were loath to entrust the 
principal with heavy responsibility 


? Pierce, op. cit., pp. 22-24. 
8P. B. Tacobson and W. C. Reavis, Duties of 


School Principals, p. 761. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 1946. 
* Pierce, op. cit., p. 211. 
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(some still are), whereas others dele. 
gated such broad authority to the prin. 
cipal that the local school had a very 
large measure of autonomy. 

Principals’ responsibilities in the 
community developed slowly. In the 
latter years of the nineteenth century 
and in the early 1900’s, however, some 
principals formed parents clubs, fore. 
runners of today’s parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, and established working rela- 
tionships with such community re. 
sources as libraries, museums, social 
service agencies, business and industrial 
concerns, and civic organizations, 

As the principal was given additional | 
authority, problems arose in the teach- 
er—principal relationship and in the re. 
lationship of the principal with central- 
office supervisors. This phase of devel- | 
opment is, of course, inextricably tied 
in with the developments in the field of | 
supervision. When the principal ac- 
quired supervisory authority, practices | 
such as inspection and teacher rating 
were initiated. Furthermore, the prin- | 
cipal came eventually to have major | 
responsibility for engaging and dis- 
missing teachers. His relationship with 
teachers tended for many years, there- 
fore, to be quite autocratic, and, un- 
fortunately, that is too generally true | 
even today. | 

When general supervisors from the 
central staff entered the picture in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the situation was somewhat com- 
plicated. Problems arose because of the | 
divided authority between them and 
the principal. Further complication 
arose when supervisors of special sub- 
jects were introduced. After World 
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War I, however, these conflicts began 
to be resolved, usually by making su- 

rvisors primarily consultative per- 
sonnel, leaving the authority in the 
hands of the principal. Nevertheless, 
the problem still exists, and holds great 
implications for future change in the 
principal’ s role. 

Outstanding principals have taken a 
broader view of their educational re- 
sponsibility and of the function of the 
school in our culture. They have wid- 
ened their sphere of activity, and now 
frequently implement their school’s 

articipation in community activities 
and make the facilities of the school 
available for community use. In fact, 
active participation in community af- 
fairs and the integration of the work 
of the school with community life 
have come to be considered as im- 
portant distinguishing marks of a su- 
perior principal. Activity in commu- 
nity life is not limited to modern pro- 
b= principals, of course. The early 
colonial principal, “in addition to 
teaching and administering his school 

; often served as town clerk, 
church chorister, official visitor of the 
sick, bell ringer of the church, grave 
digger, court messenger, and _per- 
formed other occasional duties.’’® 
Throughout most of the nineteenth 
century, however, elementary school 
principals, as a group, were not “com- 
munity conscious”; certainly they did 
not relate the education within their 
schools to community life and its prob- 
lems. With the acceptance of the 
Dewey dictum that education is life, 
this situation underwent some change. 


5 Jacobson and Reavis, op. cit., p. 754. 


There developed a new sense of the in- 
terdependence of community institu- 
tions, and alert, dedicated principals 
and teachers began seeking means to 
insure the interpenetration of school 
and community life. I repeat that this 
is as yet only a trend, certainly not 
a characteristic, in the elementary 
schools. 

This increased awareness, on the part 
of principals, of the broad function 
of education, coupled with changing 
emphases in psychology and educa- 
tional philosophy, spurred many of 
them to greater initiative and ingenuity 
in applying experimental methods to 
effect improvement in their schools. 
New plans were tried in the effort to 
solve the problem of individualization. 
Changes in curriculum, modifications 
in school organization, and different in- 
structional methods were introduced 
in the attempt to meet the challenge 
raised by the new emphasis on the wide 
range of individual differences. Prin- 
cipals thereby increased their profes- 
sional stature. They became not only 
the managers of their schools, but 
something much more important—the 
professional leaders of their schools. 
This realization of professional leader- 
ship represents one of the most signifi- 
cant changes in the role of the princi- 
pal. 

In general, then, the good principal 
of today is the professional leader of 
his school, an educational leader in his 
community, and an administrator with 
broad general powers (granted by the 
central office) for organizing, admin- 
istering, and supervising the work of 
his school. 
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INFLUENCE OF CHANGES IN 
EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


Changes in educational and social 
thought and in society itself made 
changes in the principalship inevitable. 
A series of important findings in edu- 
cational psychology emphasized the 
extent and importance of individual 
differences; exploded the faculty psy- 
chology and theories of mental disci- 
pline, which until this century under- 
lay education, by proving that the mind 
cannot be trained like a muscle; stressed 
the importance of meaningful, first- 
hand experience in the learning pro- 
cess; and underlined the fact that edu- 
cation was dealing almost exclusively 
with intellectual factors, while sadly 
neglecting the social and psychological 
factors of child development. 

The march of our culture toward a 
technical-industrial society brought 
about profound changes in the charac- 
ter of home life. Many of the skills, 
habits, and attitudes which had devel- 
oped in the formerly close-knit life of 
the family have become the school’s 
responsibility. At least the school seems 
the most logical institution to develop 
these areas now that the home is in 
large measure “in default” with respect 
to them. This means, in turn, that 
teachers must be more than encyclo- 
pedic drillmasters, and that principals 
must be more than business managers 
and office administrators. 

In the broader social scene, recent 
developments have pointed up other 
grave and somewhat frightening re- 
sponsibilities. On August 6, 1945, 


when the hitherto uncelebrated town 
of Hiroshima was obliterated by man’s 
as yet greatest inhumanity to man, cer- 
tain imperatives were born. The great- 
est of these is the mecessity to eliminate 
war. But war cannot be eliminated un- 
less we develop international under. 
standing and good will and until hu- 
man beings are willing and know how 
to settle differences in a peaceful man- 
ner. 

Not only in international affairs are 
this willingness and know-how neces- 
sary; there are conflicts and differences 


right within individual communities | 


and groups which cry for leadershi 
and social invention for their resolu- 
tion. The problems of labor-manage- 
ment relations, racial conflict, and jn- 
ter-faith relations loom large in the 
present social scene. Willingness to 
settle the conflicts in these areas 
through the method of reason, and skill 
in the techniques of that method do 
not emerge full blown in adults. We 
have had alarming and cogent evidence 
of that fact. Education for their devel- 
opment cannot be initiated too early 
in life, and the elementary school can- 
not escape responsibility for such edu- 
cation. Already many schools have 
done much toward developing the 
willingness. The overwhelming major- 
ity of Americans probably favor the 
settlement of differences peaceably, 
through discussion and compromise. 
Nevertheless, much more can be done 
in our schools to strengthen that atti- 
tude. 
Rare, 


however, is an educational 


program which realistically develops in 
its student body the techniques of co- 
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operative discussion and the specifics 
of the method of reason. Such tech- 
niques cannot be learned by reading 
about them or by hearing about them. 
Only through active participation in 
cooperative planning and in discus- 
sion of controversy under mature, 
trained guidance can these skills be 
learned. Children must experience the 
problems that arise during such plan- 
ning and discussion before they can 
achieve the skills necessary to lift their 
planning and discussion to higher 
levels. 

It is unfortunate that most of to- 
day’s teachers are not equipped to 
guide such learning, since they them- 
selves never were taught the dynamics 
of cooperative action through real par- 
ticipation. We need principals who are 
relatively skilled leaders to explore the 
possibility of developing such skills in 
their teachers through a cooperative 
approach to school problems. Some 
principals already have made encourag- 
ing progress in this respect. Consider- 
ing their teachers as a rich resource, 
the principals have worked with them 
on such problems as curriculum revi- 
sion, discipline, teachers’ salaries, and 
the employment of new teachers. To 
the extent that such programs provide 
for genuine participation on the part 
of all teachers in the formulation of 
policies, these efforts will help teach- 
ers to grow in the techniques of co- 
operative planning. 

Frequently overlooked is the fact 
that whereas “democracy” implies re- 
spect for the individual, one of the 
cornerstones in safeguarding individ- 
uality is cooperative action; the con- 


verse is autocratic domination, which 
denies individuality to the vast major- 
ity. It has been said that our form of 
government “institutionalizes revolu- 
tion,” which is another way of saying 
that it provides for bringing about 
needed change through cooperative ac- 
tion, by means of orderly, institutional- 
ized processes. Clearly it is the re- 
sponsibility of the schools to develop 
the abilities necessary for functioning 
in such a society.° 

The following, then, are a few de- 
velopments which may give us some 
clue to the future role of the elemen- 
tary school principal, First, central of- 
fices have tended to grant a larger 
measure of autonomy to local schools, 
so that the principal is now, more than 
ever before, the responsible head of 
his school. Second, new developments 
in psychology and philosophy empha- 
size the importance of meaningful, 
purposeful experience in learning, and 
stress the fact that social and psycho- 
logical factors have been woefully 
neglected in what has been primarily 
a “book larnin’” curriculum. Third, 
the development of our complex in- 
dustrial culture has engendered pro- 
found changes in the function of the 
home, so that now the school must as- 
sume much that was formerly the 
home’s primary responsibility. Fourth, 
there is emerging a new concept of the 
relation of the school to the commu- 
nity, a concept in which the school is 
recognized as an integral part of com- 
munity life, instead of being looked 


upon as an agency set apart to prepare 

6 Policies for Education in American Democ- 
racy, pp. 178-79. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, NEA, Washington, 1946. 
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youth for adulthood, Fifth, it is im- 
perative, if civilization as we know it 
is to survive, that mankind develop the 
willingness and the techniques to settle 
differences through the method of in- 
telligence, which is, essentially, the 
democratic method of cooperative 
planning and discussion. 

Undoubtedly other factors and de- 
velopments could be adduced to sup- 
port the conclusions which follow. 
Many of them have been examined in 
detail by others, who have related them 
to education and pointed out signifi- 
cant implications.’ No further docu- 
mentation seems necessary here, how- 
ever, to indicate that the elementary 
school principalship of the future must 
be bolder in conception, broader in 
function, and more effective in opera- 
tion if it is to facilitate the education 
of the coming generations for effective 
participation in a complex, technologi- 
cal, swiftly changing world, in which 
all races, nationalities, and creeds must 
work together in relative harmony or 
else abandon the civilization we know. 


THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL IN 
THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


In the years just ahead, the elemen- 
tary school principal will continue to 


7G. S. Counts, The Prospects of American 
Democracy. John Day Company, Inc., New 
York, 1938. 

P. E. Harris, The Curriculum and Cultural 
Change, Part II. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1937. 

L. T. Hopkins, Interaction, the Democratic 
Process. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
1941. 

"Policies for Education in American Democ- 
racy, Book I, Chapter V. Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA, Washington, 1946. 

H. Rugg, American Life and the School Cur- 
riculum. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1936. 


shoulder his traditional responsibilities, 
the organization of his school, the ad- 
ministration of its program, the leader. 
ship of its staff. The emerging differ. 
ences seem to be in his conception of 
how those responsibilities will be 
handled and in a broadened concep. 
tion of his role and the role of his 
school in the education of children, 
The changes that are occurring are 
closely allied with changing concep- 
tions in general administration. It is 
patent that unless the central office 
gives the individual principal adequate 
freedom of action, he cannot realize 


to the full his own conception of his | 


job. In fact, central office administra- 
tion which is alert and forward look- 
ing not only should permit the princi- 
pal to develop a modern school, but 
also should stimulate him to think 
boldly in terms of improvement and to 
initiate forward-moving changes in his 
school. 

What, then, are the identifiable di- 
rections of change engendered by the 
developments examined above? As I 
see it, there are three. First, good prin- 
cipals will, in an increasing degree, be 
experimentalists; second, they will re- 
late the programs of their schools to 
the life of the community in a much 
more thoroughgoing manner than 
heretofore; third, they will incorporate 
the principles of the democratic proc- 
ess—of cooperative group action— 
into the administrative and instruc- 
tional processes to a degree hitherto 
unrealized. 

As experimentalists principals of the 
future will try out new organizational 
forms in their schools. This practice is 
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not an innovation, of course; our best 
principals have been following it 
for some time, but much more of it is 
necessary. A new conception of the 
nature and scope of education demands 
that in educational programs we think 
in new patterns, patterns which will 
extend the school activities beyond the 
book, the desk, and the classroom, 
which take their form in large part 
from the here-and-now living needs 
of developing children, which recog- 
nize as curricular much that has been 
considered extracurricular. With their 
faculties, these principals will develop 
new curricula, curricula which deny 
the basic assumptions of the program 
of “uniform standards” and adult-pat- 
terned courses of study. Their new 
programs will explore the now largely 
uncharted realm of the social and emo- 
tional development of children, and 
will develop philosophies and imple- 
ment practices to bring these factors 
in the education of children into bal- 
ance with the now preponderant intel- 
lectual emphasis. This is not visionary; 
some principals have led their schools 
in trying out such new practices.® 
Out of this probative attitude, and 
from the developing conviction that 
education in school should not be dis- 
associated from the life of the commu- 
nity but should actually have its roots 
in that life, will come practices to im- 
plement that belief. Alert principals 
will know their communities—their 


8 Toward a New Curriculum. Yearbook, De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Washington, 1944. 

What Schools Can Do. Metropolitan School 
Studv Council. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. New York, 
1945. 
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people, their resources, their needs, 
their patterns of thought. To achieve 
such knowledge they will take positive 
steps in the form of community sur- 
veys, opinion samplings, and personal 
participation in community organiza- 
tions and community life. They will 
enlist community assistance in the 
school’s program, and—reciprocally— 
make of the school a real community 
service agency. There is something 
wrong in a community when the 
school—built by the tax contributions 
of the public at large—is closed six- 
teen hours of the weekday, all week 
ends, and for the duration of the sum- 
mer. It is not only a waste of time and 
facilities, but an indication of limited 
vision on the part of both the admin- 
istrator and the community. 

Most significant of all, it seems to 
the writer, will be the changes in the 
very nature of administration itself. 
From the predominantly autocratic 
and sometimes laissez-faire patterns 
which have characterized the office,° 
principals will move toward more 
“democratic” procedures, The better 
principal of the future will become in- 
creasingly a proponent of the absurdly 
simple conclusion that has had—and is 
having—such a struggle to obtain oper- 
ational recognition, namely, thata group 
of minds working together toward a 
common goal will make sounder and, 
in the long run, more efficient prog- 
gress than would be made by merely 
following (submissively or under com- 
pulsion) one mastermind. One super- 
intendent, who has moved far in this 
direction, said to me, “I object to call- 


* Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 391-408. 
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ing this “democracy in administration,’ 
because I’m not sure just what ‘democ- 
racy’ is. It means too many things to 
too many people. I defend my meth- 
ods simply on the grounds that I have 
found them far and away more effi- 
cient than any other means I know.” 

It would seem, therefore, that in the 
interests of greater efficiency, if noth- 
ing else, principals should introduce 
more cooperative planning into their 
administrative procedures. We should 
know by now that one of the least ef- 
ficient administrative methods is that 
of administrative fiat; it fails because 
it does not bring about the necessary 
changes in the thinking and the values 
of those who will be responsible for 
putting the decreed program into ef- 
fect. 


An excellent illustration of this can be 
seen in school systems where courses of 
study are made by a small group of in- 
dividuals, but are put into operation by 
all teachers of that subject. The intelli- 
gence which the committee members de- 
veloped in the process of formulating 
the course of study is not transferred to 
those who will use it by the instrument 
itself. The result is an unintelligent use 
of what may have been a highly desirable 
experience for those who made the 
course of study."° 


The other cogent argument for 
changes in this direction derives from 
the urgent need for us to develop gen- 
erations of adults who have learned 
the techniques of living cooperatively 
as well as they have mastered tech- 
niques of living competitively. As was 
pointed out earlier in this discussion, 
the stresses and conflicts which have 


10 Hopkins, op. cit., p. 412. 
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developed in our society underline the 
need for the willingness and the know- 
how to arrive at considered solutions 
of critical differences by the means of 
cooperative activities. Our society can- 
not survive bitter racial and minority 
group conflicts; our economy cannot 
survive devastating industry-wide 
strikes in vital industries or ruthless 
profit-finance in vast monopolies; our 
civilization cannot survive armed con- 
flicts employing highly developed 
scientific weapons. All these conflicts 
have their origins in smaller conflicts, 
which, in turn, derive from the values 
of individuals. To develop coopera- 
tively minded individuals there must 
be an education which provides for 
much cooperative living, much wide- 
ly-participated-in planning and evalua- 
ting. To develop such a program, we 
need teachers who know the values of 
cooperative planning and are familiar 
with its techniques. Such teachers can 
learn those values and techniques only 
by engaging in cooperative planning. 
Some principals are already moving 
in this direction. The beginnings, as is 
to be expected, are small. There is a 
growing body of literature reporting 
experiments in “cooperative adminis- 
tration” or suggesting techniques.” 


11 Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, NEA, Cooperation, Principles 
and Practices, Washington, D. C., 1939; Lead- 
ership at Work, Washington, D. C., 1943; Group 
Planning in Education, Washington, D. C., 1945. 

Hopkins, op. cit., Chapter XI. 

G. R. Koopman, A. Miel, and P. J. Misner, 
Democracy in School Administration. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, New York, 1943. 

J. R. McGaughy, An Evaluation of the Ele- 
mentary School, pp. 13, 353-55. Bobbs-Merrill, 
Indianapolis, 1937. 

A. Miel, Changing the Curriculum. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, New York, 1946. 
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Administrators who have used this 
“cooperative” or “democratic” method 
of approaching school problems have 
been gratified and amazed at the re- 
sources uncovered in their faculties and 
students and in members of their com- 
munities. They have been impressed by 
the fact that frequently the decision 
arrived at and the solution hit upon 
were so much better than they would 
have been had they themselves made 
the decision or attempted the solution. 
They have been impressed, also, with 
the fact that the decisions and solutions 
were so much more meaningful to the 
staff, making for greater efficiency in 
putting the decisions into action. 

Some critics of “democratic admin- 
istration” contend that the technique 
is, in effect, the abdication by the prin- 
cipal of his responsibilities. They imply 
that the resulting situation is a sort 
of “educational anarchy.” Under poor 
leadership or in a poorly conceived 
program this criticism may, indeed, be 
valid. “”Tain’t necessarily so,” how- 
ever. We are all aware that there is 
ample opportunity for strong, wise, in- 
tegrative leadership in the democratic 
process. Indeed, democracy in many 
respects demands stronger, wiser lead- 
ership than an authoritarian set-up, for 
the democratic leader maintains his 
position only through his inner 
strength, his wisdom, and his integra- 


A. B. Moehlman, School Administration, Its 
Develonment, Principles, and Future in the 
United States, pp. 259-60. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1940. 


tive qualities of leadership, whereas 
the autocratic leader must resort to 
the threat of external coercion to main- 
tain his place. Most of our current ad- 
ministrators “live dominantly because 
it takes a lower level of ability than to 
live integratively.”'* The principal 
who enlists the resources inherent in 
his school, his staff, his community in 
the solution of school problems and the 
formulation of school policy cannot in 
any sense, it seems to me, be accused 
of “abdicating his authority”; rather, 
he is capitalizing upon his position as 
leader to marshal all the resources at 
hand to arrive at the best program that 
can be evolved in that particular sit- 
uation, 

Definitely, then, the elementary 
principalship is still evolving, and 
slowly emerging into a new pattern. 
The period through which it is now 
passing is probably one of the most im- 
portant in the history of the office. As 
principals seek better goals, better 
methods of instruction, and more ade- 
quate patterns of administration, they 
will increasingly become experimental- 
ists, more and more will they develop 
educational programs firmly and ex- 
tensively rooted in the life of their 
communities, and ever more broadly 
will they exemplify the principles of 
democratic procedure in the organiza- 
tion and administration of their schools. 


12H. H. Anderson, “Socially Integrative Be- 
havior.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, Volume 41, No. 4. p. 382. October, 
1946. 
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Living and Learning in English 


AILEEN TRAVER KITCHIN 
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HIs is a new and hard life for me 
: on I must study much and finish 
quickly for come back to my lovely 
and dear country with his parks and all 
his things. So good luck for me that 
God help me and I will be very soon 
speaking like one American girl.” Thus 
ended a young Cuban teacher’s compo- 
sition, part of the three-hour English 
placement test conducted during the 
pre-registration week of orientation 
for students from outside continental 
United States. 


“tl MUST STUDY MUCH” 


Approximately four hundred teach- 
ers and administrators from more than 
forty countries are now enrolled at 
Teachers College, intent on adapting 
American principles and methods to 
educational institutions back home. Al- 
though a few of these students are 
themselves teachers of English, with a 
special reason for learning to speak 
more “like one American girl,” for the 
majority, English is the linguistic im- 
plement to more general educational in- 
terests. Educators from India, for ex- 
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ample, hope for practical help in solv- 
ing staggering illiteracy problems. A 
Chinese dean seeks inspiration from an 
educational system that is not based 
upon the copying and memorizing of 
the classics. A Puerto Rican high 
school teacher, hoping to convince 
her pupils that “as products of two 
civilizations, it is up to us to select the 
best from each half of our inheritance,” 
is here seeking knowledge about the 
American half of that inheritance. An- 
other student who is interested in fus- 
ing the best elements of two cultures 
is the General Secretary of the Minis- 
try of Education in Greece, who notes 
that “in Greece was not an important 
mechanical cultivation, but a_ spirit, 
which in ancient Greece was like a 
strong lamp for all the world. . . . Al- 
though there are many differences be- 
tween Greece and America, one cor- 
relating between the two perhaps 
could be useful.” Most students from 
other countries appear to believe that, 
as one Indian professor has expressed it, 
“like her skyscrapers, America herself 
could not have risen so high unless her 
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foundations were broad and deep.” 
The students approach the study of 
these foundations with such questions 
as, What ideal does impel the United 
States to its progress? Other ques- 
tions acknowledging the necessity of 
understanding American institutions 
are: Is there a certain American type 
with the same characteristics of body 
and mind? What are the possibilities for 
a foreigner getting firsthand knowl- 
edge of American family life? Is the 
percentage of marriages in this coun- 
try larger than the percentage of di- 
vorces? Is it a necessity that a girl 
should know how to dance? How do 
Americans spend their week ends? Is 
the United States an imperialistic na- 
tion? Does not mechanization in Amer- 
ica gradually impoverish the spiritual 
and creative side of man? 

These are the questions of thinking 
adults. Some are able to express their 
reactions and to ask their questions in 
articulate English. Many less fortu- 
nate newcomers from foreign coun- 
tries, however, find themselves linguis- 
tically unready for a fundamental step 
in their American education, for ask- 
ing questions intelligibly and under- 
standing the answers to their questions. 
It is easy to predict frustration for the 
talented Uruguayan principal who in- 
quired, “Why democracy and freely 
use everybody in America these 
words?” 

A student so seriously handicapped 
in English communication §generally 
realizes that intensive language work 
will be necessary if he is to profit by 
his professional courses. He knows he 


needs help with his English, but, like 


other laymen, he is likely to err in de- 
fining the nature of his linguistic dif- 
ficulties. Just as the average man re- 
sponds with a prompt but uncon- 
sciously untruthful “No!” when asked 
if he approves of cosmetics, so the for- 
eign student who attempts to analyze 
his English deficiencies invariably de- 
clares, “It is only that I need to learn 
more words.” Experience has shown 
that he needs rather to learn to man- 
age the words he already “knows.” 
From the vast reading which is often 
the foreign student’s only previous ac- 
quaintance with English, he has already 
acquired a bulky vocabulary which he 
can neither pronounce intelligibly, nor 
understand when pronounced by a na- 
tive speaker, nor arrange in meaning- 
ful sequence, nor use in suitable con- 
text. In planning instruction, there- 
fore, the English staff takes the stu- 
dents’ expressed needs into account, 
but it does not base its program on 
those needs alone. The kind of instruc- 
tion provided is influenced also by 
faculty comments on the performance 
and problems of foreign students in 
professional courses—problems of 
punctuation, spelling, paragraphing, 
use of the library, and documentation. 

The English program at Teachers 
College is based in part upon faculty 
suggestions and in part upon the stu- 
dents’ own interpretation of their 
needs, but, beyond these, upon the ex- 
perience of linguists in teaching adult 
professional people from foreign coun- 
tries to understand the stream of s~eech 
as it rushes toward them across the lec- 
tern or the information desk, and to 
produce an adequate stream intelligi- 
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bly and automatically—in short, to 
conduct an English dialogue with their 
American environment. 


“Tl NEED TO LEARN MORE” 


A clue to the content of the program 
in English as a Second Language of- 
fered by Teachers College is given in 
the list of tests at the left-hand side of 
the tentative profile form reproduced 
below, which records the performance 
of a hypothetical student in the Eng- 
lish placement tests." 


ForM oF of COMMUNICATION 
SKILL IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 


Name Hans Tal Native Language  Oraustarkian 


Test 


Level of Profictency® 


1 2 3 4 s 
Pronunciation 


Intonation and rhytha 
Yocabulary 


Lanjuage patterns 
Sounds: phonemes in 
minimal word yroups in 
isolation 
2 
fords: phonemes in 
$ minimal word pairs in 
context 

vonnected discourse 


vhoice of correct forms, 
function words, and word- 
order patterns 


“xpository composition 


Connected discourse 


“Level 1 represents the lowest scores, Level S the highest. 


Reviewing his “profile” with the 
English consultant, Mr. Tal sees that 


1The placement tests are in the process of 
preparation and standardization. Some of the 
tests used were prepared by the English Lan- 
guage Institute of the University of Michigan; 
others were developed at Teachers College. 
Equivalent tests are given at approximately six- 
week intervals, and achievement is recorded on 
the same profile. 
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in reading, vocabulary, and knowledge 
of the theory of structure his scores 
are at Level 3. His ability to under. 
stand words spoken aloud in sentences 
by a native American, his composition 
proficiency, his pronunciation of 
words, and his spoken sentence struc- 
ture are considerably lower. In other 
skills tested, namely, the understand- 
ing of a word spoken in isolation and 
the intonation and rhythm of his own 
oral English, he ranks among the least 
proficient of all students from other 
countries. 

On the basis of this record, the staff 
recommends that Mr. Tal enroll in the 
course designed for students whose 
scores fall most consistently at Level 2. 
This is one of the three intensive Eng- 
lish courses, two of which meet ten 
hours a week for rigorous practice in 
understanding aurally and producing 
automatically a limited set of funda- 
mental English patterns. 

Thus students are classified accord- 
ing to English proficiency as indicated 
by performance in the placement 
tests. Although the staff believes that 
for the most efficient teaching, stu- 
dents should be grouped homogene- 
ously both by level of language pro- 
ficiency and by native language, prac- 
tical considerations preclude the or- 
ganization of a special class for each 
linguistic group. Each class, therefore, 
may include perhaps three Chinese, 
two Indians, an Egyptian, and four or 
five Latin Americans, but all on ap- 
proximately the same level of profi- 
ciency in English. 

Of the five courses offered, the two 
most intensive and most elementary 
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courses, designed for near beginners 
whose scores on the placement test fall 
into the two lowest groups of scores, 
carry undergraduate credit. The third 
course, with three points of graduate 
credit, meets six hours a week to ease 
the communication difficulties of in- 
termediate students, difficulties chiefly 
summarized in two words—bad habits. 
Students in this group need to have 
their English broken down and built 
up again, with emphasis upon auto- 
matic and accurate production. Stu- 
dents entering these three groups are 
not equipped with sufficient English 
to carry full graduate programs with 
ease or success. 

Unlike the three more elementary 
courses, the two advanced courses, 
each meeting three hours a week and 
offering three points of graduate 
credit, are elective. Those enrolled in 
the course designed for students whose 
scores fall at Level 4 on the profile are 
reasonably proficient in English; many 
are teachers of English in their own 
countries. Students who score consist- 
ently at Level 5 have proficiency al- 
most equal to that of students whose 
native language is English, and they 
are ready for professional writing and 
speaking in English. Students at Levels 
4 and 5 have practically no difficulty 
in understanding spoken English and 
none whatever in reading. 


“SPEAKING LIKE ONE 
AMERICAN” 


For every student, elementary, in- 
termediate, or advanced, English in- 
struction at Teachers College is re- 
garded as a tool to living and learning 


in America, a means by which he can 
make himself a part—often a signifi- 
cantly contributing part—of the 
American scene. Here, for example, is 
a typical week at Teachers College for 
Mrs. J., whose English seemed all right 
in Iran, but who found that she could 
not understand a_ single sentence 
spoken in the United States, and barely 
achieved Level 2 in the placement tests. 
On Monday, with seventy other stu- 
dents from outside contintental United 
States, Mrs. J. visits a New York pub- 
lic school in the morning and a hous- 
ing project in the afternoon, discuss- 
ing both experiences with her class- 
mates and the orientation instructors. 
On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, she studies English three hours 
each day in class and drops in for daily 
tea at the student center, where she 
helps build an American village, talks 
about the bulletin board exhibits, and 
plays word games with her classmates 
and instructors. On Friday, she sees 
films about American institutions, 
chiefly educational ones, and listens to 
a two-hour lecture and _ discussion 
period on educational subjects. At the 
luncheon which follows, she converses 
with her English instructors and other 
American guests, sings American 
songs, and hears a talk by a Teachers 
College administrator. That afternoon 
she has her weekly individual confer- 
ence with her English instructor, and 
atrends her tenth English class for that 
week, a review hour correlating her 
orientation experiences with the lan- 
guage patterns she has mastered that 
week. Later she joins her friends at the 
student center to hear records from the 
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musical show Oklahoma!, still a new 
hit to her, which the orientation group 
is to see on Saturday. On Sunday she 
has coffee with the Graduate Club and 
finds new friends to answer the ques- 
tions she has learned to phrase in Eng- 
lish during the week—such questions 
as, What do IRT and BMT mean? 
What kinds of books do Americans 
read? What do American educators 
think about control of the atom bomb? 

In this blend of living and learning 
in English, students are experiencing 
what Fries has called “contextual orien- 
tation,” an indispensable aspect of lan- 
guage teaching and learning: 


Our language is an essential part of 
every portion of our experience; it gets 
all its meaning from our experience, and 
it is in turn our tool to grasp and realize 
experience. Every language is thus in- 
extricably bound up with the whole life 
experience of the native users of that 


language.” 


“ONE CORRELATING BETWEEN 
THE TWO” 


Assisting the students in their ac- 
quisition of the tools for grasping and 
realizing experience in America and 
supplementing the work of the regu- 
lar staff members are the teacher 
“trainees.” Most of those who enroll 
in the teacher-training program are al- 
ready experienced in the field. Some of 
them are English teachers from other 
countries—Greece, Chile, France, 
Sweden—here to do graduate work in 
English language and literature. Some 
are from Puerto Rico and Hawaii (or 


2Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning 
English as a Foreign Language, p. 57. Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1945. 


from areas in the United States), 
where English is the language of the 
schools but not of the home. Some are 
natives of the United States who have 
taught for a few years in institutes in 
South and Central America or in col- 
leges and universities in China and Ja- 
pan, and who plan to return there 
shortly. A few are teachers of English 
to adult foreigners in this country,’ 
Such students as these, or such teachers 
rather, have a great deal to contribute 
to the solution of the problems of 
teaching English, at the same time that 
they are becoming familiar with the 
recent developments in the scientific 
study of language and the teaching 
methods which are in the process of 
developing out of that study. 

Each semester some five or six of the 
most experienced teacher “trainees” do 
a part of the teaching for the intensive 
English courses. This experience is in 
no sense “practice” teaching as it 
usually operates. Each “trainee” who 


teaches has complete responsibility for 
his own section and is a graduate teach- 
ing fellow rather than a “practice” 
teacher. His training is accomplished, 
in part at least, by the necessity of put- 
ting into practice his own best peda- 
gogical techniques as well as those 
which have resulted from recent scien- 
tific studies of language. 

The teacher-training program 1s 
based on the premise that the best Jan- 
guage teacher is the one who is com- 
petent both in the scientific study of 


3A few have had no previous experience with 
teaching English as a second language but are 
committed to positions in other countries that 
will require all or part of their time for teach- 
ing English. 
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language and in the practical use of the 
language being taught;* furthermore, 
he has a thorough acquaintance with 
the culture of the English-speaking 

ople and of the students who are 
learning English. It cannot be claimed 
with any justification whatsoever that 
one year of study can turn out either 
an efficient linguistic analyst or an ac- 
complished anthropologist. Certain 
things can be achieved, however, that 
will in the long run make for more ef- 
ficient teaching methods and for the 
development and use of materials that 
are linguistically sound. 

First of all, the program of each 
teacher “trainee” is planned in such a 
way as to give him an awareness of the 
problems which arise when the pat- 
terns of two cultures and two lan- 
guages are opposed to each other, as 
they inevitably are whenever a foreign 
language is taught and learned. Having 
been made aware of those problems, 
he acquires in so far as limited time per- 
mits, the tools for accurate observation 
and analysis of cultural and linguistic 
patterns. These tools are essential if the 
prospective teacher is to be independ- 
ent of “folk” opinion, which is often 
the only information he has regarding 
cultural patterns, particularly his own, 
and able to go beyond the extremely 
inadequate and often misleading ma- 
terials on language that he finds in class- 
room texts. The “trainee” studies de- 
scriptively, then, not only the Ameri- 
can English language and the patterns 
of our culture, but also those of the 


‘Leonard Bloomfield, Outline Guide for the 
Practical Study of Foreicn Lancuages, p. 2. 
Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore, 1942. 
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people to whom he plans to teach Eng- 
lish. His study of the two cultures 
helps to clarify for him the linguistic 
folly of the translation of words in or 
out of context; he learns that the lin- 
guistic form does not provide the mean- 
ing of the situation, but that a descrip- 
tion of the situation establishes the 
meaning of the linguistic form. In 
other words, he learns that in Spanish 
el honor appears in situations quite dif- 
ferent from those in which the English 
word honor appears. In his teaching, 
therefore, he will put off the traditional 
teaching device of translation until the 
very last, because he knows that trans- 
lation is the most difficult of all linguis- 
tic matters and no aid at all in estab- 
lishing a direct connection between the 
foreign word and the object for which 
it stands or the situation in which it is 
used—that is, if he wishes his students 
to master the foreign language. He 
knows that he must beware of inter- 
preting the literature of the foreign 
culture in terms of his own cultural 
values, and that, if he teaches Ameri- 
can or English literature, he must in- 
struct his students in the science of 
objective analysis and interpretation. 

By the end of his training period, the 
“trainee” has had enough experience 
with the tools of observation and analy- 
sis to be a fair critic of materials and 
texts that are placed in his hands; he 
knows where to find the results of the 
labors of the great scientific linguists 
and anthropologists; and he has begun 
to work out for himself a comparative 
phonetic, phonemic, and_ structural 
analysis of English and the other lan- 
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guage with which he is concerned.* He 
knows how to adapt any textbook ma- 
terials to an oral approach, how to 
use an “informant,”® and how to give 
his students the tools for using him as 
the teacher—-informant. He has taken 
an actual part in planning and carry- 
ing out experiments in testing, teach- 
ing, and producing new materials 
which he can carry along with him to 
Greece or Poland or France or Japan 
or China. Throughout all his training, 
the prospective teacher has shared the 
experiences of the students of English 


5Obviously these student exercises in lin- 

istic analysis can be neither complete nor 
scholarly. Their great benefit to the student is 
to make him aware of the problems, and to 
make him seek valid solutions either through 
his own continued work and study, or in the 
published work of competent linguists. 


*An informant is a native speaker of the 
language being taught or learned. He is not 
necessarily a trained linguist or teacher, but a 
“resource person.” 


not only in class, but also outside. He 
has served both as linguistic guide and 
as cultural informant, and so has con. 
tributed greatly to the students’ prog. 
ress in learning to live in English. 


The fundamental purpose of the 
whole program of living and learning 
in English is twofold. Its first aim is to 
give students from outside continental 
United States the best possible chance 
to do what most of them say they have 
come to do—to find out “what makes 
America tick” and to take certain of 
the principles of that mechanism 
home; in other words, to make their 
problems known and to understand 
and evaluate the solutions offered. Its 
second aim is, through experience with 
students here, to prepare teachers des- 
tined for other institutions both in this 
country and abroad to meet similar 
needs realistically and sympathetically, 
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Recreation: A Challenge to the Schools 


JOHN L. HUTCHINSON 


ASSOCIATE IN RECREATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


E. PATRICIA HAGMAN 


ASSOCIATE IN HEALTH EDUCATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T THE turn of the century Ernest 
Veblin discussed leisure in terms 
of an exclusive monied class. Anyone 
considering leisure today must be con- 
cerned with the great mass of the popu- 
lation. As late as the 1840’s, seventy or 
more hours comprised the work week 
of the average citizen. Sunday was a 
day of rest and meditation; leisure 
existed for only a few. In the subse- 
quent one hundred years, the forty- 
hour week came into reality, and the 
purpose of Sunday underwent a major 
change in the thoughts of man. Thus, 
a week abounding in off-the-job hours 
for all has evolved. Today leisure is 
one of the major problems facing the 
nation. Although it could be an un- 
paralleled source of cultural wealth, 
its potentialities are not realized be- 
cause people lack the education for 
leisure which would equip them with 
the recreational knowledges and skills 
that transform free time into a socially 
positive force. 

The seriousness of the present situa- 
tion cannot be ignored. The warning 
sounded by Dean William F. Russell 
in his 1945 Annual Report (Teachers 


College Bulletin, July 1946) empha- 
sizes its acuteness: “The grave dan- 
gers to democracy are . . . unwanted 
and unassimilated youth, and people 
with leisure and money. . . . Unless 
these two problems can be solved, our 
form of government and plan of social 
life cannot long endure.” A review of 
some of the economic and social trends 
of the past century reveals the source 
of the leisure problem. 

The population shift has been a 
major factor. Cities have mushroomed 
overnight, disregarding the need for 
recreational leadership, facilities, and 
equipment. Consequently, children rel- 
egated to roaming the streets, and men 
and women aimlessly seeking an outlet 
in passive and pernicious amusement 
have become the order of the day. 
Negativism has characterized the leis- 
ure of man and continues to thwart the 
opportunity for realizing full cultural 
potentialities. 

Furthermore, machines now do the 
work of the skilled craftsman of for- 
mer times, and the latter’s opportuni- 
ties to realize the joy of creating a 
thing of beauty have dwindled with 
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the passing years. The feeling of sat- 
isfaction emanating from molding and 
fashioning the necessities of life has 
disappeared and nothing substantial has 
supplanted it. Automobiles carry man 
to the country where the beauties of 
nature are on display, but because he 
has been too long removed, and be- 
cause no one has taught him how to en- 
joy such things, he fails to glean the 
potential satisfactions. 

The place of children in society to- 
day stands in direct contrast to that of 
earlier years. Formerly children were 
economic assets to their families. Some 
began to toil at an early age in their 
fathers’ fields; others responded to the 
demand for cheap child labor in indus- 
try. The importance of their play, 
schooling, and other opportunities for 
growth was secondary to their eco- 
nomic pursuits. The changing concept 
of the relative importance of work, 
play, and schooling, and the advent of 
child labor laws freed children from 
their economic shackles. Because ade- 
quate substitutions were not provided, 
however, significant social problems 
bearing upon leisure education arose. 

Society attempted to protect chil- 
dren and youth from unfair labor prac- 
tices, but it failed to provide adequate 
vocational opportunities for teen-age 
and older youth. During World War 
II the picture changed, and too many 
youths found vocational outlets at the 
sacrifice of their education. The prob- 
lem of providing a balanced educa- 
tional-vocational-recreational program 
for this age sroup remains. 

Three rossible solutions to the prob- 
lems of leisure suggest themselves: (1) 
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to proceed in a laissez-faire manner 
and permit leisure to continue as q 
negative force, merely filling time; (2) 
to regiment the lives of people and to 
order the activities of leisure; and (3) 
to develop through education the 
skills and knowledges in wholesome 
recreation which result in a competent 
leisure-educated populace. History has 
shown the effects of the laissez-faire 
method, and the fascist mode remains 
fresh in the minds of all. Educationally 
sound action based upon democratic 
principles points to the third course as 
the only acceptable one. 

The needs of a democratic society 
demand the development of suitable | 
skills and the desire on the part of in- 
dividuals to select constructive activi- 
ties as recreational pursuits. Public edu- 
cation evolved and continues to expand 
to meet society’s needs, Local govern- 
ments direct education in relation to 
needs of their communities and the 
extent to which minimum standards 
are surpassed depends upon the vigor, | 
interest, and desires of the people. Al- 
though progress at times seems slow, 
the persistent trend has been toward 
the continuous improvement of nurs- 
ery schools, kindergartens, adult edu- | 
cation, vocational training, health edu- 
cation, and so forth. 

How can recreation programs be | 
justified as a legitimate function of 
schools? Education strives to guide| 
people toward a fuller and richer way 
of life through appropriate action as 
citizens of their respective communi- 
ties. Education focuses on developing | 
the mental, social, and physical capaci 
ties of people, while considering the 
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individual as a functioning whole—a 
total personality—rather than an or- 
ganism divided into parts. Education 
prepares people to function in social 
situations as cooperative forces work- 
ing for all men; it aims to maintain and 
improve the democratic process. Thus 
it seeks to draw out the potentialities of 
the human personality, increase its 
strength, and guide its direction. 

Recreation has direct and meaning- 
ful contributions to make toward the 
attainment of each of these educational 
objectives. The purposes of recreation 
are in harmony with those of educa- 
tion. The materials and methods of 
recreation are to some extent identical 
with those of education. In short, rec- 
reation can be considered an essential 
part rather than a parallel of education. 
Schools have the responsibility not 
only of developing skills and attitudes 
but also of providing sufficient oppor- 
tunities to participate in recreational 
activities, 

The activities involved in a compre- 
hensive recreation program run the 
gamut of experiences voluntarily se- 
lected by individuals for the sheer joy 
of participating in them. Any form of 
compulsion or enticement into the ac- 
tivity, except for the intrinsic values 
received, may destroy the activity’s 
basic recreational value. Participation 
springs from an inner desire to re- 
create, and it continues as something 
much more profound than merely kill- 
ing time. Within such a recreational 
program fall innumerable activities— 
games and sports, outdoor activities, 
fine and industrial arts, communication 
arts, music, dance, and the like. 


In defining recreation, cognizance 
must be taken of the fact that its value 
lies in its relation to purposeful work 
and good health. Challenging work, en- 
riched recreation, and adequate health 
for maximum function form the foun- 
dation of a complete and worth-while 
life. The absence of any of these ele- 
ments from daily living makes both 
the remaining elements less meaning- 
ful. 

The present pattern of recreation in 
the schools is vague. This is true mainly 
because of the confused way in which 
recreation developed in the school sys- 
tems, While leisure and its resultant 
problems multiplied, recreation devel- 
oped in schools in a most disadvanta- 
geous manner. Through public de- 
mand, such activities as music, art, 
woodcraft, and physical education 
were squeezed into rigid curricula. 
Later, schools reluctantly assumed re- 
sponsibility for such extracurricular in- 
novations as school newspapers, drama- 
tics, sports, dancing, and various hobby 
groups, The approach to these so-called 
fads and fancies has remained, on the 
whole, disorganized. The activities lack 
integration, and the planned relation 
between them and all of life appears to 
have been neglected by our schools. 

Despite their failure to face effec- 
tively the problem of leisure educa- 
tion as such, schools are the agency 
best suited to take the initiative in a 
general recreation program. On the 
material side they possess three con- 
stant advantages over other agencies 
related to general recreation, namely, 
good location, needed facilities, and 
skilled leadership. An examination of 
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these factors reveals their scope and 
significance. 

First, schools follow population 
trends and are generally located where 
they will serve the greatest possible 
number of people. The same is true of 
planned recreation facilities. The im- 
portance of location is obvious for an 
agency that justifies its existence by 
providing services to all people. A rec- 
reation program that functions within 
an area accessible to most of the com- 
munity’s citizens draws the attention of 
those seeking outlets during their lei- 
sure. 

Second, the schools possess a com- 
parative wealth of facilities: gymna- 
siums, shops, laboratories, sewing and 
cooking rooms, art studios, and music 
rooms. Although these facilities may 
prove inadequate for meeting the pres- 
ent demands of overloaded school pro- 
grams, they do offer many possibilities 
for leisure activities. After the school 
day, these facilities lie idle; and they 
remain unused during week ends, 
holidays, and vacations. This means 
that most schools are closed 70 to 85 
per cent of the time potentially avail- 
able during the year. The recreation 
program, however, operates to a large 
extent during these periods and leisure 
activities demand facilities very similar 
to those found in schools. Additional 
public recreation facilities of the same 
type therefore would mean duplica- 
tion and waste of money and materials. 
Before providing any accommodations, 
however, the schools must have assur- 
ance that the additional upkeep and 
maintenance costs of recreation will 


not deplete the budget for existing edu- 
cation programs. Any proposition that 
would detract from these school pro- 
grams, including the present extracur- 
ricular activities, should not be con- 
sidered. Supplemental use during other- 
wise inactive periods remains the theme 
of this proposal. 

Third, schools have the potential 
leadership required for an adequate 
recreation program. The professional 
training necessary for the educational 
field tends to qualify certain teachers 
for the type of leadership desired in 
instituting a recreation program of the 
sort suggested herein. Teachers of 
such subjects as art, music, and physi- 
cal education have specialized training 
in phases of leisure education, while 
those in other fields may qualify by 
reason of special abilities, interests, and 
personal traits. Carefully planned in- 
service training will serve to strengthen 
and develop leadership potentialities. 
This recommendation does not imply 
added loads for teachers, principals, or 
other school authorities, but it does 
suggest an available source. Facilities 
and materials are effective only if 
trained leaders guide their use. In this 
respect, teachers represent an available 
pool of personnel, unexcelled in pres- 
ent-day society, that can function ade- 
quately in an education-recreation sit- 
uation. 

For school systems to assume this 
added burden, additional personnel on 
all levels becomes mandatory. This de- 
mand can be met in the following 
wavs: (1) hire teachers who are quali- 
fied to plan and direct recreation activi- 
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ties, who will devote full time to the 
recreation program; and (2) combine 
teaching and recreation duties for cer- 
tain teachers, but increase the staff so 
as to equalize loads of those having the 
additional responsibility for recreation. 
Such practice as extra pay for evening 
hours in excess of a full working day 
should be avoided, since it is detri- 
mental to the health and effectiveness 
of teachers and thus weakens both the 
educational and the recreational pro- 
gram. 

Schools must prepare for action. 
One effective means is to create recrea- 
tion councils composed of administra- 
tors, teachers, pupils, and parents. 
These councils would be concerned 
with integrating leisure education into 
all phases of the curriculum that pro- 
vide recreational activities for school 
puvils, and that implement the schools’ 
contribution to the community’s rec- 
reation programs. The councils would 
work with other organizations to 
eliminate costly duplication of serv- 
ices. They would discover and attempt 
to remedy unfavorable recreation con- 
ditions in their localities. They would 
consider the recreational needs of 
school children in terms of their com- 
munity environments and would 
analyze the needs of post-school youth 
and of adults in the same light. 

Making the schools responsible for 
recreation means a virtual upheaval in 
thought and action in both schools and 
communities. As pointed out above, it 
involves additional expense and _per- 
sonnel. In matters of administration, 
materials, facilities, and personnel, 


however, the reduction in duplication 
becomes a reality and may in the long 
run mean less expense to the commu- 
nity. In addition, such a plan gives con- 
tinuity to the whole educational effort 
and improves the educational services 
of the schools. Furthermore, it dele- 
gates responsibility to an organization 
which has the facilities and leadership 
for assuming it. 

If schools participate in a full rec- 
reation program for the community, 
they must adopt a new point of view. 
They become one of the community 
agencies involved in the program of 
preparing all the people for a better 
way of life throughout their life span. 
Schools can realize this purpose 
through efforts stemming from an in- 
tense desire to further the opportuni- 
ties of every man. No longer can they 
shut themselves away from the world 
before or after a certain hour of the 
day. The new program not only 
would include a community-wide ap- 
peal, but also should function vig- 
orously throughout the year, serving 
the broad and varied interests of all. 

The fact that schools function with 
and for the best interests of their com- 
munities precludes any rigid formula 
for shaping the local recreation pro- 
gram. Each community presents cer- 
tain unique features, and a solution of 
the recreation problem therein can re- 
sult only through local initiative, serv- 
ing local needs. A well-rounded rec- 
reation program in an industrialized 
urban area presents considerably differ- 
ent problems from those in a suburban 
community with less population con- 
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these factors reveals their scope and 
significance. 

First, schools follow population 
trends and are generally located where 
they will serve the greatest possible 
number of people. The same is true of 
planned recreation facilities. The im- 
portance of location is obvious for an 
agency that justifies its existence by 
providing services to all people. A rec- 
reation program that functions within 
an area accessible to most of the com- 
munity’s citizens draws the attention of 
those seeking outlets during their lei- 
sure. 

Second, the schools possess a com- 
parative wealth of facilities: gymna- 
siums, shops, laboratories, sewing and 
cooking rooms, art studios, and music 
rooms. Although these facilities may 
prove inadequate for meeting the pres- 
ent demands of overloaded school pro- 
grams, they do offer many possibilities 
for leisure activities. After the school 
day, these facilities lie idle; and they 
remain unused during week ends, 
holidays, and vacations. This means 
that most schools are closed 70 to 85 
per cent of the time potentially avail- 
able during the year. The recreation 
program, however, operates to a large 
extent during these periods and leisure 
activities demand facilities very similar 
to those found in schools. Additional 
public recreation facilities of the same 
type therefore would mean duplica- 
tion and waste of money and materials. 
Before providing any accommodations, 
however, the schools must have assur- 
ance that the additional upkeep and 
maintenance costs of recreation will 


not deplete the budget for existing edu- 
cation programs. Any proposition that 
would detract from these school pro- 
grams, including the present extracur- 
ricular activities, should not be con- 
sidered. Supplemental use during other- 
wise inactive periods remains the theme 
of this proposal. 

Third, schools have the potential 
leadership required for an adequate 
recreation program. The professional 
training necessary for the educational 
field tends to qualify certain teachers 
for the type of leadership desired in 
instituting a recreation program of the 
sort suggested herein. Teachers of 
such subjects as art, music, and physi- 
cal education have specialized training 
in phases of leisure education, while 
those in other fields may qualify by 
reason of special abilities, interests, and 
personal traits. Carefully planned in- 
service training will serve to strengthen 
and develop leadership potentialities. 
This recommendation does not imply 
added loads for teachers, principals, or 
other school authorities, but it does 
suggest an available source. Facilities 
and materials are effective only if 
trained leaders guide their use. In this 
respect, teachers represent an available 
pool of personnel, unexcelled in pres- 
ent-day society, that can function ade- 
quately in an education-recreation sit- 
uation. 

For school systems to assume this 
added burden, additional personnel on 
all levels becomes mandatory. This de- 
mand can be met in the following 
ways: (1) hire teachers who are quali- 
fied to plan and direct recreation activi- 
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ties, who will devote full time to the 
recreation program; and (2) combine 
teaching and recreation duties for cer- 
tain teachers, but increase the staff so 
as to equalize loads of those having the 
additional responsibility for recreation. 
Such practice as extra pay for evening 
hours in excess of a full working day 
should be avoided, since it is detri- 
mental to the health and effectiveness 
of teachers and thus weakens both the 
educational and the recreational pro- 
ram. 

Schools must prepare for action. 
One effective means is to create recrea- 
tion councils composed of administra- 
tors, teachers, pupils, and parents. 
These councils would be concerned 
with integrating leisure education into 
all phases of the curriculum that pro- 
vide recreational activities for school 
puvils, and that implement the schools’ 
contribution to the community’s rec- 
reation programs. The councils would 
work with other organizations to 
eliminate costly duplication of serv- 
ices. They would discover and attempt 
to remedy unfavorable recreation con- 
ditions in their localities. They would 
consider the recreational needs of 
school children in terms of their com- 
munity environments and would 
analyze the needs of post-school youth 
and of adults in the same light. 

Making the schools responsible for 
recreation means a virtual upheaval in 
thought and action in both schools and 


communities. As pointed out above, it 


involves additional expense and _per- 
sonnel. In matters of administration, 
materials, facilities, and personnel, 


however, the reduction in duplication 
becomes a reality and may in the long 
run mean less expense to the commu- 
nity. In addition, such a plan gives con- 
tinuity to the whole educational effort 
and improves the educational services 
of the schools. Furthermore, it dele- 
gates responsibility to an organization 
which has the facilities and leadership 
for assuming it. 

If schools participate in a full rec- 
reation program for the community, 
they must adopt a new point of view. 
They become one of the community 
agencies involved in the program of 
preparing all the people for a better 
way of life throughout their life span. 
Schools can realize this purpose 
through efforts stemming from an in- 
tense desire to further the opportuni- 
ties of every man. No longer can they 
shut themselves away from the world 
before or after a certain hour of the 
day. The new program not only 
would include a community-wide ap- 
peal, but also should function vig- 
orously throughout the year, serving 
the broad and varied interests of all. 

The fact that schools function with 
and for the best interests of their com- 
munities precludes any rigid formula 
for shaping the local recreation pro- 
gram. Each community presents cer- 
tain unique features, and a solution of 
the recreation problem therein can re- 
sult only through local initiative, serv- 
ing local needs. A well-rounded rec- 
reation program in an industrialized 
urban area presents considerably differ- 
ent problems from those in a suburban 
community with less population con- 
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centration and abundant natural re- 
sources. The solution at the local level 
may take the form of complete control 
by the school district under the direc- 
tion of the board of education. 

This, obviously, is only one possi- 
bility. Many types of organization for 
recreation exist in the various commu- 
nities. For example, in Newark, New 
Jersey, municipal recreation is under 
the direction of the Board of Educa- 
tion. In Seattle, Washington, the Park 
Department administers the city rec- 
reation program. In Westchester 
County, New York, the Park Com- 
mission provides and maintains facili- 
ties while the Recreation Commission 
conducts recreational activities. In 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, the 
Community Service Council, through 
its Recreation Division, is in charge. In 
Oakland, California, the Board of 
Playground Directors works in close 
cooperation with school authorities to 
carry on a recreational program. Be- 
cause of the peculiarities of each situa- 
tion, no pattern stands out as the one 
solution. Whether local recreation is 
controlled singly or in combination by 
park board, recreation commission, rec- 
reation council, or other such bodies, 
the fact remains that the schools’ re- 
sponsibilities are vital. Determining the 
administrative role schools will play 
depends in part on the existence and 
potentialities of other media of con- 
trol. 

Many states provide through legisla- 
tion the richt or the duty of schools to 
assume added responsibility for com- 
munitv recreation. Because of the con- 
siderable variation in laws and regu- 


lations pertaining to recreation in dif. 
ferent localities, it is important to know 
the local legal status. The nature of 
the existing legislation as it relates to 
or affects the desired program deter. 
mines the expedience of seeking im- 
proved enactments. 

In general, it is obvious that solving 
the problems involved in leisure entails 
a pooling of efforts and energies. The 
present dissimilar recreation _back- 
grounds and interests of people should 
be recognized. Fishing, carpentry, gar- 
dening, baseball, and the like are play 
for some and work for others. Personal 
choice of recreational activities inevi- 
tably will be as varied as individuals 
themselves. Overlooking any of the 
agencies, whether private, public, or 
semi-public, in attempting to satisfy 
the recreational needs of special in- 
dividuals or groups limits the possibili- 
ties of solution. 

In conclusion, if schools are to meet 
the challenge of leisure, the following 
are indicated: (1) Administrators, 
teachers, and other school personnel 
must become aware of the needs and 
issues involved in an ever-increasing lei- 
sure. (2) Superintendents of schools, or 
their representatives, must re-evaluate 
the role of the school in the commu- 
nity, implement the integration of lei- 
sure education into the school curricu- 
lum, and give direction to developing 
school and community recreation pro- 
grams. (3) Surveys of school and com- 
munity resources must be a primary 
step in any definite planning. (4) 
Through in-service training the inter- 
est and abilities of teachers must be 
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developed toward contributing to the 
program. (5) Additional personnel is 
necessary to establish effective school- 
centered recreation programs. (6) In 
teacher selection consideration must 
be given to, among other things, their 
potentialities in this area. (7) Organi- 
zation within the schools by such 
means as recreation councils is essential 


to effective action. (8) Schools must 
assume the initiative in coordinating 
the work of community agencies to 
meet the recreational needs of all. By 
giving such direction and motion to a 
coordinated school-community pro- 
gram of recreation, schools will move 
forward in realizing their avowed so- 
cial purpose. 
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An Office Library for a School Executive 


ELEANOR M. WITMER 


LIBRARIAN AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE body of authoritative writings in the 

field of education has increased so stead- 
ily during the past twenty-five years that it 
is difficult for the school executive to keep 
abreast of even the more important publi- 
cations. Conferences, periodical articles, and 
other quick means for the interchange of 
experience offer a partial solution. There 
remains, however, the need for a working 
collection of books which offers the funda- 
mentals on which to base programs and ac- 
tion. Some of these are usually acquired 
during the period of professional training, 
but others that reflect changes in educa- 
tional philosophy and program with which 
executives should be familiar appear sub- 
sequently. Such books should be close at 
hand, as the reading of many school execu- 
tives is done sporadically when the pressure 
of work permits. 

There seems to be good reason, there- 
fore, for the selection of an office library 
that will be available for reference and 
study and that will afford a balanced cov- 
erage of some of the best recent literature 
in the field. This is not an easy task, and 
anyone who undertakes it invites the brick- 
bats of his colleagues, for taste varies even 
in professional reading. Many well-known 
works are omitted from the list which fol- 
lows, especially those on subjects which 
have been much discussed. In the less well- 
developed fields pamphlets are included 
even though their scope is limited. 

The list has been compiled with full rec- 
ognition of the fact that few school execu- 
tives have access to well-developed profes- 
sional libraries such as those maintained by 


some city school systems, teacher-training 
institutions, and large public libraries. 


1. Handbooks and Reference Sources 
(General, Education, Reports and 
Yearbooks, Periodicals) 


2. General Works 

3. Administration 

4. Buildings and Equipment 

5. Personnel 

6. Youth 

7. Curriculum and Teaching 

8. Rural and Small Community Schools 
9g. Audio-Visual Education 

10. Adult Education. Library Service 


1. HANDBOOKS AND REFERENCE SOURCES 
GENERAL 


Webster's New International Dictionary. 
Merriam. Latest edition. 

The indispensable unabridged edition. 

Roget’s International Thesaurus, ed. by 
C. O. S. Mawson. Crowell, 1946. 

Krapp, George Philip. Comprehensive 
Guide to Good English. Rand, 1927. 

The Columbia Encyclopedia, ed. by Clarke 
F. Ansley. Columbia Univ. Press, 1946. 
Excellent one volume work. 

The World Almanac and Encyclopedia. 
Press Pub. Co. Current volume. 
Inexpensive annual survey. Facts and figures 
not readily found elsewhere. 

The state manual. 

Useful compendium of local data, issued by 
many states. 

The municipal red book. 

Indispensable when a local one is available. 

Who’s Who in America. Marquis. Current 


volume. 
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EDUCATION 


Dictionary of Education, ed. by Carter V. 
Good. McGraw-Hill, 1945. 


Useful in clarifying concepts and terminol- 


peroclopedia of Educational Research, ed. 
by Walter S. Monroe. Macmillan, 1941. 
Concise resumés of scientific developments. 
New edition in preparation. 

Encyclopedia of Modern Education, ed. by 
H. N. Rivlin. The Philosophical Library, 
1943. 

Short articles on present-day educational 
topics. 

Guide to Colleges, Universities and Profes- 
sional Schools in the United States, comp. 
by Carter V. Good. Amer. Council on 
Educ., 1945. 

Patterson’s American Educational Direc- 
tory. Amer. Educational Co. Current 
volume. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Educational Direc- 
tory. Supt. of Doc. Current volume. 
Issued annually in four parts. I. Federal, 
state and county education officers; II. 
City school officers; III. Colleges and uni- 
versities; IV. Educational associations and 
directories. 

The state educational directory. Current 
volume. 

Leaders in American Education; a_ bio- 
graphical directory. Ed. by J. McK. Cat- 
tell, Jacques Cattell and FE. E. Ross. 
Science Press, 1941. 

The state code of school laws. Latest edi- 
tion. 

State rules and regulations for the certifica- 
tion of teachers and other officers. Latest 
edition. 

Woellner, Robert C. Requirements for Cer- 
tification of Teachers and Administrators 
for Elementary Schools, Secondary 
Schoo!'s, Junior Colleges. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1946. 

Countrv-wide standards. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. The N.E.A. Handbook. 
The Association. Latest edition. Conven- 
ient guide to program, platform, publi- 
cations, and staff. 


VU. S. Office of Educ. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and Other Publications Relating 
to Education. Supt. of Doc. Latest edi- 
tion. 

A price list of government publications. 


REPORTS AND YEARBOOKS 


American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Official Report. The Associa- 
tion. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Yearbook. The Association. 

Conference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools. Proceedings 
of the Annual Meetings. The Conference. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses. The Association. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Department of Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development. 
Yearbook. The Association. 

The State Teachers Retirement System’s 
annual report. 

The State Department of Education’s an- 
nual report. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Annual Report. Supt. 
of Doc. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Biennial Survey of 
Education. Supt. of Doc. 


PERIODICALS 


Several titles in each group should be se- 
lected. Numbers in parentheses indicate 
issues yer year. 

The American Teacher. 506 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. (8) $2.50. 

Adu!t Education Journal. Amer. Assn. for 
Adult Educ., 525 West 120th Street, New 
York 27, N. Y. $2.00. 

Childhood Education. Assn. for Childhood 
Educ., 1201 Sixteenth St, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (9) $2.50. 

Education Digest. 330 South State Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (9) $3.00. 

Educational Record. Amer. Council on 
Educ., 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (4) $2.00. 

Progressive Education. Amer. Educ. Fel- 
lowship, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. (7) $3.75. 
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N.E.A. Journal. Nat. Educ. Assn., 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. (9) $3.00. 

School and Society. Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Educ., Inc., 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. (52) $5.00. 


American School Board Journal. 407 East 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. (12) 
$3.00. 

Nation’s Schools. The Nation’s School 
Publishing Co., Inc., 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (12) $3.00. 

School Administrator. Amer. Assn. of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(Irreg.) 

School Executive. 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (12) $2.00. 


Educational Administration and Supervi- 
sion. Warwick and York, 10 East Center 
Street, Baltimore 2, Md. (9) $4.50. 

Educational Leadership. Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Nat. Educ. Assn., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (8) 
$3.00. 


Journal of Educational Research. Dembar 
Publications, Inc., 114 S. Carroll Street, 
Madison 3, Wis. (9) $3.50. 

Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Research Division, Nat. 
Educ. Assn., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (4) $1.00. 

Review of Educational Research. Amer. 
Educ. Research Assn., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (5) 
$4.00. 

Educational Research Service Circulars. 
Furnished as a part of the Educational 
Research Service; Annual subscription 
$25.00. A joint service of the Amer. Assn. 
of School Administrators and the Re- 
search Division of Nat. Educ. Assn. 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


2. GENERAL Works 


Brubacher, J. S. Modern Philosophies of 
Education. McGraw-Hill, 1939. 

Counts, George S. and others. The Social 
Foundations of Education. Scribner, 1934, 
The social background of education from the 
beginnings of national organization and study, 

Cubberley, E. P. Public Education in the 
United States. Houghton, 1934. 

Still the standard survey. 

Dewey, John. Democracy and Education; 
an Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education. Macmillan, 1938. 

Gates, A. I. Educational Psychology. Mac- 
millan, 1942. 

A standard work in this field. 

Harvard University. Commission on the 
Objectives of a General Education in a 
Free Society. General Education in a 
Free Society. Harvard Univ. Press, 1945. 

N.E.A. Educational Policies Commission, 
Education and Economic Well-being in 
American Democracy. The Commission, 
1940. 

N.E.A. Educational Policies Commission. 
Learning the Ways of Democracy. The 
Association, 1940. 

How to implement the democratic way of 
life in and through our schools. 

N. E. A. Educational Policies Commission. 
Policies for Education in American De- 
mocracy. The Commission, 1946. 

The essentials of three previous publications. 

Newlon, Jesse H. Education for Democ- 
racy in Our Time. McGraw-Hill, 1939. 

Starr, Mark. Labor Looks at Education. 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1946. 

Warner, W.L. Who Shall Be Educated? 
Harper, 1945. 

The school’s place in our status system, how 


it must be improved to conform more nearly 
to American ideals. 


Wert, James E. Educational Statistics. Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1938. 
Fundamentals of statistical computation and 
interpretation of the more commonly em- 
ployed statistical measures. 
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3. ADMINISTRATION 


Beale, Howard K. Are American Teachers 
Free? An analysis of restraints upon the 
freedom of teaching in American schools. 
Scribner, 1936. 

Hamilton, Robert R. and Mort, Paul R. 
The Law and Public Education. Foun- 
dation Press, 1941. 

Koopman, G.R., Miel, Alice and Misner, 
P.J. Democracy in School Administra- 
tion. Appleton-Century, 1943. 

How the schools can translate democracy 
into action. 

Moehlman, A.B. School Administration. 
Houghton, 1940. 

Mort, Paul R. Principles of School Admin- 
istration; A Synthesis of Basic Concepts. 
McGraw-Hill, 1946. 

N.E.A. Structure and Administration of 
Education in American Democracy. The 
Association, 1938. 

Olsen, E. G. and others. School and Com- 
munity; The Philosophy, Procedures and 
Problems of Community Study and Serv- 
ice Through Schools and Colleges. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1945. 

Mort, Paul R. and Reusser, W.C. Public 
School Finance, Its Background, Struc- 
ture and Operation. McGraw-Hill, 1941. 

Proffitt, Marie M. and Segel, David. School 
Census, Compulsory Education, Child 
Labor. State Laws and Regulations. (U. S. 
Office of Educ. Bulletin 1945, No. 1). 


Handbook setting forth practices followed 
in each state. 


Rosenfield, Harry N. Liability for School 
Accidents. Harper, 1940. 


The basic legal principles in terms of school 
administration. 


Otto, Henry J. Elementary School Organi- 
zation and Administration. 2d ed. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1944. 

Reavis, William C., Pierce, Paul R. and 
Stullken, Edward H. Elementary School 
—Its Organization and Administration. 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1938. 

N.E.A., Dept. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. The Modern Junior High School. 
(Bulletin Vol. 29, No. 130, April 1945). 


Edmonson, J. B., Ro¢mer, Joseph, and Ba- 
con, F.L. Administration of the Modern 
Secondary School. Macmillan, 1941. 


4. Buitpincs AND EquipMENT 


American School and University Yearbook. 
Amer. School Pub. Corp. (Last five 
years). 

American Recommended Practice of School 
Lighting. Amer. Standards Assn., 1938. 
Association for Childhood Education. 
School Housing Needs of Young Chil- 

dren. The Association, 1939. 

Engelhardt, N. L. Planning the Community 
School. American Book, 1940. 

New York City. Board of Education. Di- 
vision of Housing and Business Adminis- 
tration. Manual of School Planning. The 
Board, 1943. 

Stoneman, Merle A. and Broady, Knute O. 
Building Standards for Small Schools. 
Univ. of Nebraska, 1939. 


5. PERSONNEL 


American Council on Education. Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education. Teachers for 
Our Times. The Council, 1944. 


Discusses the qualities we should strive for 
in teachers for our schools. 


Elsbree, Willard. The American Teacher, 
the Evolution of a Profession in a De- 
mocracy. American Book, 1939. 

Tead, Ordway and Metcalf, Henry C. Per- 
sonnel Administration; Its Principles and 
Practice. 3d ed. McGraw-Hill, 1933. 

Prall, C.E. and Cushman, C.L. Teacher 
Education in Service. Amer. Council on 
Educ., 1944. 


Techniques found to be particularly fruitful 
for releasing the powers of teachers in serv- 
ice, facilitating their continuous growth and 
leading to significant program inprovement. 


6. YouTH 


Chambers, M.M. and Bell, Howard M. 
How to Make a Community Youth Sur- 
vey. Amer. Council on Educ. Studies. 
Vol. 3, No. 2, Jan. 1939. 

Brief serviceable guide for educators. 


Crow, L. D. and Crow, Alice. Our Teen- 
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Age Boys and Girls. McGraw-Hill, 1945. 
Answers specific questions about home, 
school, vocational and social adjustments. 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Our Young 
Folks. Harcourt, 1943. 
The situation of young folks today as re- 
t 


vealed by the findings of the American Youth 
Commission. 


Kvaraceus, W.C. Juvenile Delinquency and 
the School. World Book Co., 1945. 


7. CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Caswell, Hollis L. and Campbell, Doak S. 
Curriculum Development. American 
Book, 1935. 


Techniques essential in the development of 
curricula. 


Leonard, J. Paul and Eurich, Alvin A. An 
Evaluation of Modern Education. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1942. 

Critical summary of studies appraising edu- 
cational practices. 

Miel, Alice. Changing the Curriculum, a 
Social Process. Appleton-Century, 1946. 
Discussion of an organized approach to cur- 
riculum change. 

Morrison, Henry C. The Curriculum of the 

Common School. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1940. 
An attempt to answer the question “What 
must be the valid curriculum of the common 
school?” from the primary school to the end 
of the junior college. 


8. RuRAL AND SMALL COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 


Bowen, Genevieve. Living and Learning 
in a Rural School. Macmillan, 1944. 

Langfitt, R. Emerson, Cyr, Frank W. and 
Newsom, N. William. The Small High 
School at Work. American Book, 1936. 


How to make the small high school an effi- 
cient social institution. 


Nat. Educ. Assn. Department of Rural 
Educ. White House Conference on Rural 
Education. The Association, 1945. 

An ideal charter for rural education. 

Wofford, Kate. Modern Education in the 
Small Rural School. Macmillan, 1938. 


Attacks problems that make teaching in the 
small school difficult and different. 


Works, G.A. and Lesser, S.O. Rural 
America Today. Univ. of Chicago Press, 


1942. 


9g. Aupio-VisuaL EpucaTION 


Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching. Dryden, 1946. 

Levenson, W. B. Teaching Through Radio, 
Farrar, 1945. 


How to prepare, present and utilize a radio 
program. 


U. S. Office of Educ. Sources of Visual 
Aids for Instructional Use in Schools, 
Supt. of Doc. Latest edition. 


10. Aputt EpucaTion. Liprary SERVICE 


American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. Handbook of Adult Education in 
the United States. The Association. (In 
preparation). 

A guide to organizations and activities. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Now... in Our Town; Emerg- 
ing Administrative Practices in Adult 
Education in Public Schools and Col- 
leges. The Association, 1946. 

Bryson, Lyman. Adult Education. Ameri- 
can Book, 1936. 

Fargo, Lucile. The Library in the School. 
Amer. Library Assn., 1939. 
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William Chandler Bagley, 1874-1946 


To do the task that one’s hand finds to do just as well as one can 
do it, irrespective of praise or blame, irrespective of reward or 
punishment: to do this is to live worthily and to live the good 
life. These qualities are the enduring values in a world of change. 


HESE words of William Chandler 

Bagley’s characterize his life—a 
life vigorous and full of accomplish- 
ment until its close on July 1, 1946. 
His hand found many things to do as a 
teacher of children, of college youth, 
and of teachers of children and col- 
lege students. Beginning his profes- 
sional activities as a teacher in a rural 
school in Michigan in 1895, he later 
was principal of an elementary school 
for a brief period before accepting a 
twofold position as superintendent of 
schools and teacher of education in the 
Normal School at Dillon, Montana. 
With the latter assignment he entered 
the field of the development of better 
teachers for the schools of America, 
the area which continued to be the 
center of his professional interests for 
the remainder of his life. For four years 
at Dillon, two years at the Teachers 
College at Oswego, New York, nine 
years at the University of Illinois, and 
twenty-three years at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Dr. Bag- 
ley taught young students who were 
interested in becoming teachers and 
taught college teachers and adminis- 
trators who, in turn, were to guide 


young people into the teaching pro- 
fession. He helped countless numbers 
of students to gain new insights into 
the significance of the teaching pro- 
fession in American life, to become 
aware of educational issues and prob- 
lems, to think more clearly and di- 
rectly about those problems, and to 
translate theory and principle into ac- 
tion in classrooms throughout the 
United States and in a number of for- 
eign countries. 

Dr. Bagley not only found things to 
do in his career as a teacher, but he did 
them exceedingly well. For him, teach- 
ing was an important science and an art 
to be creatively fostered, Always able 
to present clearly and effectively his 
point of view, with its full meaning for 
implementation in practice, he felt that 
no amount of time was too much to 
put into careful preparation for teach- 
ing a class. And careful notes made 
after a class period were guides for 
the further development of an idea or 
for its even more effective presenta- 
tion at another time. He would not tol- 
erate verbalism or careless thinking 
about educational problems. His dis- 
cussions were always backed by the 
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careful marshalling of facts and a 
willingness to test hypotheses with any 
new data. Never lacking the evidence 
to substantiate his views, he asked the 
same of those who held differing opin- 
ions, whether student or colleague. His 
teaching, backed by scholarly study, 
was a happy combination of the scien- 
tific approach fused with dynamic 
personal and social values and ideals. 

Based upon the belief that teaching 
is the guidance of the individual, much 
of Dr. Bagley’s teaching was through 
counseling students in conference. 
Never too busy to see a present or for- 
mer student, he had that faith in in- 
dividuals that gave them faith in them- 
selves. No concern or interest was too 
small or insignificant to receive his 
sympathetic understanding. To visit or 
to counsel with him was to be en- 
riched by his wisdom, his incisive 
thinking, the example of his sincerity 
and humility, and the feeling of hav- 
ing been in the presence of a true gen- 
tleman and a teacher who exemplified 
the principles he taught. 

While teaching, Dr. Bagley found 
many other things to do—educational 
journals to be established, books to be 
written, teachers and administrators to 
be awakened to their responsibilities. In 
1905 he was one of the founders as well 
as the first editor of the Intermountain 
Educator, the first school journal in the 
northern Rocky Mountain region. In 
1910 he helped to found and edit the 
Journal of Educational Psychology. In 
1911 he played a major part in found- 
ing the national honor society in educa- 
tion, Kappa Delta Pi, and was serving 
as Laureate Counselor of the National 


Council of this society at the time of 
his death. Among the first educatoys 
to recognize the possibilities of the 
radio as an educational force, he was 
responsible for the establishment in 
1930 of the American School of the 
Air and continued as chairman of the | 
national board of consultants. 

Years already busy with such activi- 
ties as these also included extensive | 
contributions to periodicals; collabora- 
tive writing in the development of 
school textbooks in the fields of his- 
tory, spelling, and reading; discussions | 
and addresses before national meetings, | 
teacher and lay groups. Dr. Bagley | 
carried major responsibility in numer- | 
ous surveys of schools and colleges, be- 
ginning in 1914 with the Carnegie | 
Foundation’s investigation of the 
teacher preparing institutions of Mis- | 
souri and including, over the years, 
state surveys of similar institutions in 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Vermont; surveys of teacher 
education and teacher personnel in the 
city school systems of Baltimore, 
Cleveland and St. Louis; and an exten- 
sive study of the elementary school 
curriculum for the state of California. 
In 1932 Dr. Bagley was a member of a 
commission of three appointed by the 
government of Iraq to study the edu- 
cational problems of that kingdom and 
prepare a plan for its educational de- 
velopment following the termination 
of the British mandate of 1933. In ad- 
dition to these activities, he guided the 
research and professional writing of 
more than sixty doctoral candidates, 
while preparing for publication some 
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fifteen books of his own. Among these 
are Classroom Management (1907), 
Educational Values (1911), Human 
Behavior (1913), School Discipline 
(1915), The Nation and the School 
(1920), An Introduction to Teaching 
(1924), Determinism in Education 
(1925), Education, Crime and Social 
Progress (1931), Standard Practices 
in Teaching (1932), Education and 
Emergent Man (1934), A Century of 
the Universal School (1937). 

That these non-teaching activities 
were done exceedingly well is at- 
tested by the steady flow of requests 
for Dr. Bagley’s services on commit- 
tees and commissions, as guest speaker, 
or in the preparation of special manu- 
scripts. In the first Missouri survey* 
Dr. Bagley and his associates outlined 
4 philosophy of teacher education, 
with its curriculum implications, which 
proved so significant that the recom- 


mendations have been guide lines over ° 


a period of twenty-five years, This and 
the other contacts with field situations 
were likewise important to Dr. Bagley 
in keeping in close touch with the most 
pressing problems in teacher educa- 
tion and in developing his own teach- 
ing to give the maximum practical help 
to his students. Still further evidence 
of the significance of his writings is the 
fact that various of his publications 
have been translated into Spanish, Rus- 
sian, Arabic, and Chinese. It is also 
significant that his first book, The Edu- 
cative Process, published in 1905 was 

1W. C. Bagley, W. S. Learned, and others, 
The Professional Preparation of Teachers for 
American Public Schools. Carnegie Foundation 


for the Advancement of Science, New York, 
1920. 


not allowed to go out of print until 
1939 and his second, Classroom Man- 
agement (1907), went out of print in 
1946. The work being done by his for- 
mer doctoral students in important 
educational posts in state departments, 
teachers colleges, schools of educa- 
tion, and in foreign lands is a further 
tribute to the extent and diversity of 
his labors. That he did not mold them 
to his own pattern, but developed and 
cherished their ability to think straight 
and to act on thinking is apparent in 
the later work of these students. These 
activities in the field of writing and 
editing were carried forward so suc- 
cessfully that at the time of his retire- 
ment from Teachers College in 1939 
he was at once asked to assume the 
editorship of School and Society— 
work which he continued with dis- 
tinction until his death. 

His hands found many things to do 
and each was done well, “irrespective 
of praise or blame, irrespective of re- 
ward or punishment.” Dr. Bagley’s 
scientific approach to the study of 
problems inevitably brought him to 
basic generalizations and convictions 
regarding educational issues. Seeker of 
truth, tireless in his efforts to study all 
sides of an issue, ready to receive new 
ideas and study them critically, he was 
equally vigorous in fighting for a prin- 
ciple once it emerged from careful 
study. Dedicating his life to the cause 
of universal education and the prep- 
aration of teachers to guide that edu- 
cation, he had the courage to make his 
convictions known. Able in argument, 
he never resorted to pyrotechnics or 


other display to make his point. The 
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soundness of the reasoning, sincerely 
and clearly presented, had to win the 
case. Dr. Bagley’s debates and argu- 
ments in defense of sound and syste- 
matic scholarship, against overemphasis 
on the I. Q. in determining the educa- 
tional opportunities of children, for 
the professional treatment of subject 
matter in the education of teachers are 
among those long to be remembered 
by the educational world. He was a 
constant champion of the equalization 
of educational opportunity for all peo- 
ple regardless of race, creed or color, 
to the end that under its guidance they 
might know their cultural heritage and 
learn how to use it in the promotion 
of their welfare. No one was more 
ready than Dr. Bagley to fight for a 
proper respect of the worth of each 
individual, but he never confused the 
words “individuality” and “individual- 
ism” and he frequently pointed to the 
dangers of using them interchangeably. 
His forthright discussions sharpened 
issues, modified some practices, and 
tempered change with careful thinking 
and consideration of the direction of 
true progress. 

His convictions, although presented 
with their supporting evidence, many 
times fell upon hostile ground. Often 
the truth of the argument hurt; in 
other cases there were honest differ- 
ences of opinion and points of view. 
For Dr. Bagley there was only one 
path, to continue to study and act in 
terms of principle, regardless of cost 
to himself. In 1933 he spoke as fol- 
lows to the Department of Superin- 
tendence at its meeting in Minneapolis, 
“|. . Just twenty years ago in ad- 
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dressing this department in Philadel. 
phia I warned you of the dangers jn 
an educational theory that even threat. 


ened to compound rather than cor. | 


rect those evils (basic social evils of the 
time)—a theory that even then, as | 
have proved by duly documented evi- 
dence, was softening the fiber of 


American education. I have repeated | 
the warning at intervals ever since. | | 
have been both pitied by my friends | 


and condemned by my enemies for 
persisting in this attitude, and what- 
ever professional reputation I may 


once have had has dwindled with | 


every reference that I have made to 


this problem. . . 
ley, however, who-pleaded for the re- 
tention of essential values of the pro- 
gressive movement in education when 
extreme positions brought its tenets 
into question. It was Dr. Bagley who, 
despite the blame heaped upon him 
years earlier by exponents of the the- 
ory, said, “It is my contention that 
Progressivism’s virtues and worthy 
contributions to educational progress 
can be preserved without committing 
American education to its weaknesses 
and its shortcomings (when conceived 
with a capital P) . . . especially es- 
sential at a stage of social evolution 
when education among the few re- 
maining democratic nations needs most 
emphatically to be fused through and 


through with a virile and dynamic | 


” 


idealism.” The cause was infinitely 


larger than any individual, and for Dr. 
Bagley there was only one course to be 
taken. Irrespective of praise or blame 
his fundamental guide to action is well 
stated in a tribute paid him recently, 
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“He never trimmed his sails to popular 
winds. . . . I used to buttonhole pro- 
fessors occasionally to ask, ‘What is 
the aim, the purpose, the Great Ob- 
jective of education?’ Bagley one day 

. retorted instantly, with flashing 
eyes, “Truth’.” 

Whether one agreed wholly with 
the point of view he expressed, it has 
been Dr. Bagley, perhaps more than 
any of his contemporaries, who by 
building enduring values in his “frame 
of reference” has tempered the ex- 


tremes. The field of universal educa- 
tion and the cause of teacher education 
owe much to his leadership—leader- 
ship marked by true recognition of the 
individual and of human values, by 
fundamental integrity and professional 
zeal, by modesty and self-effacement, 
by the perspective contingent upon 
true scholarship, by sensitivity to 
change with differentiation between 
mere change and true progress, by vir- 
ile and dynamic idealism. 


FLORENCE B. STRATEMEYER 
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Departmental Notes 


Institute of Educational 
Research 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Dunrinc the spring semester, Institute asso- 
ciate Glen Burch will teach a course in 
public library service at the Columbia Li- 
brary School. 


DeEvELOPMENT of new programs in rural 
sociology and in the training of rural adult 
educators for extension service occupied 
Professor Edmund deS. Brunner conferring 
at the College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin at Madison, on December 13 
and 14. Emil Jorgensen, who was a fellow 
of the Institute of Adult Education at 
Teachers College in 1942-43, will supervise 
the teacher training phase of the program. 

While at Wisconsin, Professor Brunner 
spoke to the State Extension Conference on 
“Work for Older Rural Youth” and “Will 
Extension Meet the Challenge?” 

In Chicago on December 16 and 17, at- 
tending a meeting of the Land Grant Col- 
lege Association, Professor Brunner dis- 
cussed “Broadening the Extension Pro- 
gram.” 


HORACE MANN-LINCOLN 
INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


INTERESTING are the reports from the field 
on the progress of the many projects being 
conducted with the assistance of the staff 
from the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute. 
Typical of work being done is that carried 
on recently at Children’s House, Tuskegee 
Institute, during the visit of Miss Margaret 


Lindsey in connection with the study “De- 
veloping a Curriculum for Modern Living,” 
In addition to the work and conferences 
with teachers in individual classroom situa- 
tions, staff nieetings were held to discuss 
the “pencil and paper” planning suggested 
for implementing the point of view out- 
lined in this curricular study and to con- 
sider next steps to be taken in the experi- 
mentation. Plans were also made for the fur- 
ther use of consultant assistance. 

Among significant contributions coming 
from group conferences with the teachers 
was a set of criteria for determining the 
worthwhileness of a problem for an inten- 
sive study by children. The criteria estab- 
lished by the teachers of Children’s House 
for this use are the following: Does the ex- 
perience contribute learnings which help 
children to deal with persistent life situa- 
tions? Does it allow for generalizations from 
one problem to another? Is it a problem 
which should be dealt with incidentally or 
should it have intensive study? Is it of imme- 
diate or crucial concern? Will it contribute 
to good balance in the lives of given chil- 
dren? Does it have meaning for the group? 
Is it within their maturation level? Do chil- 
dren get adequate help on the problem from 
other sources? Is it a problem for individual 
or group concern? 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


A Cultural History of Education, a book 
which gives “an overall view of the persis- 
tent problems of European and American 
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sultant on state aid, and Dr. William Mc- 
Lure, former Teachers College student, 
worked on the financial aspect of the study. 


culture and education from early times to 
1947” has been written by Professor R. Free- 
man Butts for use in foundations of educa- 
tion courses and in classes which have a his- 
torical approach to cultural and educational 
problems. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., has scheduled Professor Butts’ book 
for publication on February 5. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


“Tue Nature of Adolescent Fantasy” was 
the name of a paper which Professor Perci- 
val M. Symonds read before the Society 
for Research in Child Development at a 
conference in Boston during the Christ- 
mas holidays. While in Boston, Professor 
Symonds also attended meetings of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Associate Dean Hollis L. Caswell and Pro- 
fessor John K. Norton participated in the 
Press Institute conference at Columbia Uni- 
versity on December 13 discussing with 
newspaper editors from all parts of the 
United States the relationships which 
should be developed between educators 
and the press. 

Professor Norton completed a financial 
survey of Fairfield, Conn., public schools on 
November 29 and the survey staff reported 
its findings to the local Board of Education 
on December 20. 


Improving Educational Opportunities in 
Rural Areas, a report of a study of interme- 
diate districts, directed by J. Cayce Morri- 
son (Ph.D. 1922) of the New York State 
Department of Education and Professor Ju- 
lian Butterworth of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, came off the press in December. 
Professor Paul R. Mort served as a con- 


On January 13 and 14, Professor Mort met 
with the interim committee on finance of 
the Massachusetts legislature. 

Professor Mort served as director of 
studies and Lorne Woollatt, Wallace Stre- 
vell, Wesley Lorimer, and Leif Hougen, 
Teachers College students, assisted in pre- 
paring the report of the Central School State 
Aid Committee of New York, published in 
January. 


GUIDANCE 


Proressor Donald E. Super flew to Halifax 
on December 26 to speak at the founding 
of the Nova Scotia branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. The 
branch was formed by a group of educa- 
tors and industrial personnel managers in 
the province. While at Halifax, Professor 
Super addressed the Schoolmasters Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting. 

Training counselors and psychologists for 
public school service was the topic of the 
panel discussion in which Professor Super 
participated at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Association for Applied 
Psychology held February 1 in New York 
City. 
of the department, including 
Professor Harry D. Kitson, Professor Super, 
and some students, plan to attend the an- 
nual conference of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at Columbus, Ohio, 
late in March. 


Revisions of three of Professor Ruth 
Strang’s books appeared during 1946. The 
Role of the Teacher in Personnel, published 
by the Teachers College Bureau of Publi- 
cations 15 years ago and now in its third 
edition, was rewritten to include many 
more concrete cases and descriptions of 
group work and counseling processes. Pro- 
fessor Strang revised it “to give more help 
to those who want to do more effective 
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personnel work as class or home-room 
teachers, as teacher-counselors, or club 
sponsors.” 

Professor Strang rewrote the first chap- 
ter of Group Activities in College and Sec- 
ondary Schools to include the newer em- 
phasis on group-work, otherwise it is essen- 
tially unchanged. The book, published by 
Harper and Brothers, is one of a series of 
four volumes summarizing investigations of 
personnel work. 

With the collaboration of associate pro- 
fessor of education Constance McCullough 
of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
and associate director Arthur Traxler of 
the Educational Records Bureau, New York 
City, Professor Strang rewrote Problems in 
the Improvement of Reading to make it 
more comprehensive and useful. The pub- 
lisher is McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Professor Strang served as chairman of 
the December, 1946 issue of the Review of 
Educational Research and wrote a chapter 
on “Mental and Physical Health.” 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Tue New York Kindergarten Association 
heard Professor Jean Betzner give the Luella 
A. Palmer Memorial lecture at their session 
on January 13 at the Central High School 
of Needle Trades in New York City. Pro- 
fessor Betzner also spoke on “Children’s 
Behavior Problems” before the lower school 
Parent-Teachers Association in Wilming- 
ton, Del., on January 15. 


Miss Millie Almy was guest speaker at a 
meeting and exhibit called “Our Youngest 
Citizens Go to School,” sponsored by the 
Westchester Nursery School Council at 
Yonkers, N. Y., on December 2. 


Foreicn students who are members of the 
elementary major class which meets on 
Saturdays told about elementary education 
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in their respective countries at a luncheon 
gathering at the Men’s Faculty Club on 
January 18. 


Art the monthly meeting of the Element 
Club on January 13, Professor Lilla Belle 
Pitts gave her interpretation of “The Nut 
Cracker Suite” for the group. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Science Course Content and Teaching Ap- 
paratus Used in Schools and Colleges in the 
United States, a report prepared by a special 
committee of the National Science Teachers 
Association under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor S. R. Powers, is now at the printers. 
Requested by the State Department, the re- 
port describes representative practices in 
science teaching in American schools and 
colleges and lists apparatus and supplies 
used in offering science courses. The special 
NSTA committee was assisted by the Co- 
operative Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and 
the entire project was sponsored by the 
Scientific Apparatus Makers of America. 

When ready, the report will be distrib- 
uted through the Education Committee of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization to educational 
authorities of allied nations. It will serve 
as a guide for the selection of American- 
made apparatus and material to be used in 
restoring laboratories devastated by the 
war. 


Proressor Powers and Professor Hubert M. 
Evans attended the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Boston on December 26 to 30. 
Professor Powers presided at one of the 
meetings of Section Q, Education, on De- 
cember 27, and Professor Evans spoke be- 
fore this section on the “Impact of Scien- 
tific Development and _ Technological 
Trends on Educational Policies in the Sec- 
ondary School.” 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig participated in 


| 
| 
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two workshop conferences of public school 
teachers recently, one, at Schenectady, N. Y., 
on December 9, and another, at Belmont, 
Mass., on December 10. He also spoke at 
the New York Association of Elementary 
Principals on December 28 at Syracuse, 


N. Y. 
MATHEMATICS 


Tue National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics will have Professor W. D. Reeve as 
presiding officer of the senior high school 
section at their annual meeting in Atlantic 
City on February 28. Professor Reeve will 
also act aS toastmaster at the annual ban- 
quet on March 1 at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. 


SPEECH 


Proressor Magdalene Kramer was elected 
president of the Speech Association of 
America at the annual convention in Chi- 
cago on December 30, 31, and January 1. 
During 1946, Professor Kramer served as 
vice-president of the association and formu- 
lated the program for the convention. Pro- 
fessor Jane Dorsey Zimmerman, who also 
attended the convention, served as chair- 
man of the program on phonetics. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


“THankscivinc for Victory” by Vaughn 
Williams was sung by the Teachers College 
Choir under the direction of Professor 
Harry R. Wilson on a nationwide broad- 
cast over station WNBC, New York City, 
on Thanksgiving Day. The choir also per- 
formed “The Crazy Cantata No. 1” (a 
paraphrase of the round “Three Blind 
Mice”) by Robert Russell Bennett at the 
Henry Hadley Memorial program in Times 
Hall, New York City, on December 20. The 
Teachers College Singers performed Ar- 
thur Lourié’s “The Birth of Beauty” at 
Times Hall on January 21 for the National 
Association of Composers and Conductors. 

Professor Wilson conducted the choral 
festival of the Western District of the Penn- 


sylvania School Music Association on De- 
cember 5 to 7 at Clairton, Pa. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


A thorough study of modern home laun- 
dering methods was made at the opening 
session of the Electrical Women’s Round 
Table of New York, Inc., lecture series at 
which Professor Elaine Knowles Weaver 
spoke on “Planning a Laundry.” The series 
began January 14 at the Herald-Tribune 
auditorium and will continue monthly 


through May. 


Tue National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions has elected Professor Helen Judy- 
Bond a member of its board of directors 
for three years. Professor Bond attended 
the meeting of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities in Chicago 
on December 15 to 18. 


Two of the department members went to 
conferences in Boston in December, Dr. 
Edna Morse to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science meetings 
on December 27 to 31, and Professor Doro- 
thy Houghton to the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists sessions 
on December 14 to 20. Professor Houghton 
also participated in several meetings of the 
AAAS research committee of which she is 
a member. While in Boston and vicinity, she 
visited Lowell Textile Institute and several 
textile laboratories. 


On December 8, 9, and 10, Professor Lillian 
H. Locke attended the Conference of State 
Supervisors and Teacher-Educators of 
Home Economics in St. Louis. While in 
the Middle West, Professor Locke visited 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., and Prin- 
cipia College, Elsah, IIl., to study their home 
economics programs. 


“Work Simplification” was the subject of 
Dr. Orpha Mae Thomas’s talk at the meet- 
ing of the Greater New York Dietetic As- 
sociation at Lenox Hill Hospital, New York 
City, on January 6. 
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Proressor Mary deGarmo Bryan partici- 
pated in the discussion of new designs for 
hospital equipment at the meeting of the 
American Hospital Association in Chicago 
on December 4 to 7. 


Four British home economists visited the 
department on December 5 and 6. The edu- 
cators were Miss Gertrude Summers, head 
of home economics in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation; Miss K. J. Harrison, assistant to 
Miss Summers and supervisor of home eco- 
nomics for the Midlands; Miss Hollings- 
worth, Ministry of Foods, and Miss Whit- 
gift, Public Utilities. 

Miss Summers, guest of honor at the 
Helen Kinne club on December 5, answered 
many questions about home economics 
abroad. All four visitors were entertained 
at a luncheon prepared by Miss Mary 
Davis’s class in meal management. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner was speaker 
at the luncheon of the American Vocational 
Association conference in St. Louis on De- 
cember 6. He spoke on “Let’s Do the 
Whole Job for Business Education.” 

At the general session of the National 
Business Teachers Association in Chicago 
on December 27, Professor Forkner dis- 
cussed the “Future Business Leaders of 
America.” A Teachers College luncheon, 
held in connection with the meeting, was 
well attended by former and present stu- 
dents of business education. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor Harry A. Scott was chairman 
of the committee on college facilities of the 
National Conference on Facilities for Ath- 
letics, Recreation, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., December 
1 to 15. 

“Graduate Curriculum in Professional 
Education of Teachers of Health and 
Physical Education” was the topic of the 


discussion which Professor Scott led, a5 
chairman of the committee on professional 
education, at a session of the College Physi. 
cal Education Association convention jp 
New York City on January 6 and 7. 


At the Upper New York State YWCA 
“Roundup” at Utica, New York, on De. 
cember 6, Miss Valerie Hunt led a discus- 
sion and spoke on “Grading Physical Ac- 
tivity.” 


Division V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Fiieiwwo nurses who were killed in the war 
will have a building erected in their honor 
at the nursing center in Manila, President 
Genara deGuzman of the Filipino Nurses’ 
Association related during her talk about 
nursing conditions in the Philippines, given 
at Teachers College in December. She and 
several other nurses in the association are 


visiting New York City to study nursing | 


and nursing education methods. 


Proressor Isabel M. Stewart was hostess 
to a group of UNRRA nurses on Decem- 
ber 23. Staff members were present to dis- 
cuss the nursing education program at 
Teachers College with them. 


More than 250 Kentucky mountain chil- 
dren were happier at Christmas because of 
gifts donated by Teachers College faculty 
and students to the Frontier Nursing Serv- 
ice, the project committee reported at the 
Christmas tea of the Nursing Education 
Club on December 17. The Music Depart- 
ment provided music for the tea. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


Adams, Catherine M. (A.M. 1932), instructor 
in music, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
years, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Placement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 
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Anderson, Mary F. (A.M. 1938), assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


Apfel, Margaret Dennis, teacher of art, 
Dobbs Ferry Schools, Dobbs Ferry, N. 


Atkins, Frederick E. (A.M. 1933), instructor 
in mathematics, State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, Pa. 


Bailey, Marian King (A.M. 1929), supervisor 
of home economics, Dependents School Service, 
Germany. 


Bardach, Lotte E. (A.M. 1943), personnel as- 
sistant, Premier Metal Etching Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


Baxter, Gladys P., cafeteria director, High 
School, Belleville, N. J. 


Bennett, Howard C. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in mathematics, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


N. Y 


Bongiorno, Andrew C. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of English, social studies, and football and 
basketball coach, High School, Glen Cove, 
N. Y. 


Brannigan, Patrick A., instructor in English, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Brase, Peter C., Jr., instructor in chemistry, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 


Brigham, Anne S., assistant teacher of four- 
ear-old-group, Downtown Community School, 
ew York, N. Y. 


Carmody, William, professor of journalism 
and instructor in social studies, State Teachers 
College, Minot, N. D. 


Carolan, Patrick Joseph, instructor in “4 
cal education, Mohawk College, Utica, N. Y. 


Cochran, Mary, unit house manager, Neu- 
-— Institute, Medical Center, New York, 
N. Y. 


Corcoran, Isabel H., teacher of English and 
director of publications, Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Doll, Ronald C. (A.M. 1935), guidance co- 
ordinator, junior and senior High Schools, West 
Orange, N. J. 


Downar, Adam Francis (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of seventh and eighth grades, The Lake Grove 
School, Lake Grove, N. Y. 


Faison, Martha H. (A.M. 1920), teacher of 


English and psychology, Semple School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Feldhusen, Marie M. (A.M. 1931), assistant 


——— of clothing, Northwestern State Col- 
ege, Natchitoches, 


Finch, Helen M., assistant professor of home 
economics, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 


Firestone, Helen Miller (A.M. 1946), chair- 
man of the department of physical education, 
Robert Louis Stevenson School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Frost, James A. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
history, High School, Nutley, N. J 


Gildersleeve, Glenn (A.M. 1921), head of 
the department of music, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Graham, Loren Russell (A.M. 1937), assistant 
in admissions, Associated Colleges of Upper 
New York, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Griffin, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1944), direc- 
tor of vocal music, Southwestern Institute of 
Technology, Weatherford, Okla. 


Hampel, Margaret (Ed.D. 1937), supervisor 
of teacher education, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Helms, Rufus Marshall (M.S. 1940), instructor 
in physics, State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Raleigh, N. C. 


Herman, Mildred E., teacher of social studies, 
Leonard School for Girls, New York, N. Y. 


Hodge, Emily (A.M. 1946), teacher of mathe- 
matics, Altman-Parish Central School, Parish, 
N. Y. 


Hodges, David C. (A.M. 1940), assistant pro- 
fessor in chemistry, Champlain College, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 


Hogan, Margaret Agnes (A.M. 1946), as- 
sistant superintendent, Faulkner Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Hopkins, Laura W., teacher of first grade, 
Minnie S. Graham School No. 9, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


Ishio, Constance N., kindergarten teacher, 
Calvert Cooperative Nursery School, River- 
dale, Md. 


Jewett, Louise, instructor in English, Alban 
College of Pharmacy, Union University, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Kaplan, Norman (T.C. Dip. 1941), clinical 
Veterans Administration, Colum- 
ia, S. C. 


Kellar, Mary Louise (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
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second grade, McDonogh Military School for 
Boys, McDonogh, Md. 


King, Nelson J. (A.M. 1942), head of de- 
oo of business, Potomac State School of 
est Virginia University, Keyser, W. Va. 


Kinser, G. B. (A.M. 1933), superintendent 
of schools, Red Wing, Minn. 


Klein, Clarence S. (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
common branches, Central School, Long Beach, 
N. Y. 


Kuhwarth, Madge E., teacher of vocal music, 
Public Schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Lachenbruch, Rachel (B.S. 1943), teacher of 
art, Port ——— Hill School, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 


Lituchy, Anita J. (A.M. 1941), assistant in 
health education, YWCA, Passaic, N. J. 


Luck, Ruth, social case worker, Department 
of Welfare, New York, N. Y. 


Lund, Eva (A.M. 1934), teacher of mathe- 
matics, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Marx, Margaret (A.M. 1946), teacher of two- 
aa group, Highbridge Nursery, Bronx, 


McGill, Margaret (B.S. 1946), kindergarten 
teacher, Elmont Road School, Elmont, N. Y. 


McInnes, Ruby D. (A.M. 1945), second 
de room supervisor, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


McKinney, Katherine Lee (A.M. 1942), di- 
rector of publicity and assistant food super- 
visor, Hotel Gramatan, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Meno, Lionel W., eighth grade critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Mills, James (A.M. 1941), instructor in pre- 
engineering physics, Sampson College, Samp- 
son, N. Y. 


Moissner, Marjorie (A.M. 1928), instructor 
in English, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Naylor, Genevieve S. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
fifth and sixth grades, Marion Street School, 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


Outland, Lloyd (A.M. 1935), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


Painter, Adele Gilbert (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in English, West Liberty State College, West 
Liberty, W. Va. 

Paschall, John A. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
Latin and Spanish, Croton-Harmon High 
School, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Pingel, Martha M., instructor in 
Paul Smith’s College, Paul Smith’s, N. Y, 


Pritchett, Mary M. (A.M. 1928), associate 
rofessor of home economics, Sam Houston 
oe Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 


Raimist, Charlotte (A.M. 1946), instructor jn 
commercial education, Packard School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Reynolds, L. C., director of veterans train. 
ing, Hillsborough County, Tampa, Fla. 


Richards, Flavis J. (T.C. Dip. 1946), director 
of choral music, Washington Junior High 
School, Long Beach, Calif. 


Rigg, Josephine H. (A.M. 1937), director, 
School of Home Economics, Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, N. Y. 


Sansone, Charles V., teacher of social studies, 
Public School, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Scarborough, Marion R. (A.M. 1941), head 
teacher, Ecole Frangaise de Mlle. Maneval, 
New York, N. Y. 


Schaeffer, Lila (A.M. 1946), teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, Freehold, N, J. 


Scherwitzky, Marjorie, third grade critic 
teacher, Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, Conn. 


Schwartz, Helen R., director of dance, 
YWCA, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sobers, Austin W. (A.M. 1942), social in- 
vestigator, Department of Welfare, New York, 
N. Y. 


Spalding, Alice Dean (A.M. 1930), instructor 
in biology, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 


Stevenson, Elizabeth (Ed.D. 1943), consultant 
in home and family life education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 

Stuerm, Francis H. (A.M. 1929), dean of 
instruction, Mohawk College, Utica, N. Y. 


Thompson, Janet E., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Ossining, N. Y. 


Tierney, Florence E., teacher of English, 
John Adams High School, Ozone Park, N. Y. 


Tierney, Katharine (A.M. 1922), psychologist, 
Public Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


Urban, John (Ph.D. 1943), professor of 
science, New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, N. Y. 


Walker, Millard C. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in voice, Elon College, Elon College, North 
Carolina. 
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Alumni Activities 


Tue newly-elected superintendent of schools 
in New York City is WitttaM JANSEN 
(Ed.D. 1940) who will take office this 
coming September. A member of the New 
York City school system since 1908, Dr. 
Jansen began his career as a_ substitute 
teacher in the Bronx. He has recently served 
as chief administrative aide to the outgoing 
superintendent John E. Wade. The search 
for Mr. Wade’s successor, the sixth to hold 
the office of superintendent since New 
York’s school system was consolidated in 
1898, began in March, 1946 when an ad- 
visory committee headed by Professor 
Emeritus William H. Kilpatrick was ap- 
pointed to screen all candidates for the posi- 
tion suggested by schoolmen throughout 
the country. Dr. Jansen was one of six men 
finally recommended to the Board of Edu- 
cation by the committee. 

In outlining Dr. Jansen’s career, Andrew 
J. Clauson, president of the board, said, “His 
personal and professional history reveals his 
dedication to the profession of education 
and his sole motivation to be of service to 
the welfare of children and loyal to his col- 
leagues and profession.” 


Soutn East London’s Old Kent Road chil- 
dren still feel the effects of the war, says 
DorotHy Groesseck (B.S. 1945), who has 
traded Rawson School, Hartford, Conn., for 
the Surrey Square Infants School under the 
United States-British exchange teacher plan. 

The school has two to three hundred chil- 
dren who live in the blasted grey buildings 
and prefabricated bungalows in the sur- 
rounding blitzed area. Good cockneys as 
they are, Miss Groesbeck’s small pupils drop 
their h’s and slur their syllables. 


She relates, “It was a long time before I 
could find out from another teacher what 
on earth one small boy meant when he 
told me something about ‘addik.’ Now I 
know it’s ‘haddock’ so everything’s all 
right.” 

Peppered with fire bombs and V-z 
rockets, the school in which Miss Groes- 
beck is teaching is still in a bad state of re- 
pair. She moved into her classroom, a bleak 
room in which she has struggled to achieve 
an informal atmosphere, while workmen 
were trying to patch up another part of the 
building. 

Miss Groesbeck finds the English educa- 
tional system hard on the little ones, and 
sternly intellectual compared with Ameri- 
can schools. Children are taught to read at 
five and organized play consists of “P.T.” 
(Physical Training). 


Raymonp Ostranver (A.M. 1934) was 
recently appointed superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Tue New York State Department of Edu- 
cation has a new associate commissioner of 
education in Harry V. Gmrson (A.M. 
1936), former commissioner of education 
in Maine. In this post, he will direct the 
education department’s activities in the 
fields of instruction in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

From 1937 to 1941, Dr. Gilson worked 
with the NYA resident training centers, as 
director of Quoddy Village, Me., as regional 
director of the Cleveland area, and as na- 
tional director in Washington, D. C. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, con- 
ferred an honorary degree of doctor of 
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education on him in 1945. He received his 
B.S. in administration there in 1930. 


PLANNING and operating a community-wide 
recreation program is the challenge given 
to Micnaet J. Furtn (A.M. 1941), recently 
appointed executive director of the com- 
munity recreation department, Bay Shore, 
N. Y., public schools. 

Mr. Furin, who finds the community very 
cooperative, intends to create a commis- 
sion of five or six recreation-minded citizens 
with managing authority; set up an infor- 
mation bureau to publicize scheduled local 
activities; organize an activity planning 
council, and form a youth social and ath- 
letic league. 

Future programs will include various rec- 
reation classes, sports and athletic compe- 
titions, community-wide events, and special 
club activities, he points out. 


At a meeting of the Danbury, Conn., State 
Teachers College faculty recently, CLAIRE 
Triscu (B.S. 1940) was told of her promo- 
tion to the post of dean. Formerly director 
of physical education at the college, Miss 
Trisch received her master’s degree at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Husert Morr, former Teachers College 
student, has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of Pleasantville, N. Y., public 
schools to become director of children’s 
work for the Christian Herald, New York 


City. 


CuristrinE Wuitney (A.M. 1945) has be- 
come a member of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Nursing and Health at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. As assistant professor of 
nursing and health, she will be in charge of 
instruction in the biological and physical 
sciences. 

From 1942 to 1944, Miss Whitney was a 
science instructor at Wesley Hospital, 
Wichita. She was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas School of Nursing, Kan- 
sas City, with a degree in home economics 
and nursing. 
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Atrrep E, RejaLt points out that he hy 
subscribed to the Record for 40 years. 
since 1907—and wonders if anyone wany 
to challenge his claim to being the long. 
est continuous subscriber. 


Tue University of Cincinnati has appointed 
Dr. HELEN Crossen, former Teachers Col. 
lege student, as assistant professor of edy. 
cation. In addition to teaching courses ig 
introduction to education and the lan 
arts at UC Teachers College, Dr. Crossen 
will supervise student-teachers in hi 
schools scattered throughout Ohio. She js 
particularily interested in helping older 
children and adolescents to overcome their 
handicap of inferior reading habits. 


Tue South is experiencing a renaissance of 
interest in art according to reports from 
Teachers College-trained art educators in 
Alabama. The schoolwomen who are help- 
ing to further the new awakening by set- | 
ting up teacher training programs in art and 
by preparing materials for art instruction 
for the state department of education in- 
clude Dawn Kennepy (A.M. 1929) head 
of the art department at Alabama State 
College at Montevallo; MartHa 
(A.M. 1940), also at Montevallo; Verne 
Braptey (A.M. 1934) director of art in 
Birmingham public schools, and Jane 
Fiarry, former Teachers College student, 
director of art in Dothan public schools. 


Marion Hope Hamitton, formerly asso 
ciated with the Bureau of Publications a 
Teachers College, has joined the staff of 
the University of Richmond as dean of stu- 
dents at Westhampton College. Orientation 
of freshmen will be a part of her work. 
During the war, Miss Hamilton was a 
American Red Cross director of service 
clubs in England. 


Pians for a year-round teaching program 
to give more help to school children is com 
templated at Thomaston, Ga., new supef- 
intendent of schools S. Owines 
(A.M. 1940) reports. The teachers, who 
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are paid on a twelve-month basis, would be 
divided into three groups with one-third 
of them working during the summer on 
community activities, a third attending 
work-shops and summer school, and another 
third planning a better program for the fall. 
Since he became superintendent, the 
Home Room Mothers Clubs were organ- 
ized for all grades, to better relationships 
between the school and parents. Also, a 
up of teachers is making a study of teach- 
ers’ salaries to recommend a change in the 
present schedule, Mr. Owings reports. 


Korea now has a Teachers College alumnus, 
Ricoarp WertH (A.M. 1942) as advisor to 
the college of education at Seoul National 
University, the only institution in South 
Korea training secondary school teachers. 
Originally director of teacher training, Mr. 
Werth became an advisor when the AMG’s 
policy “return the government to compe- 
tent Koreans” went into effect. The Army 
discharged him in May, 1946 to give him an 
opportunity to take the Korean offer. Since 
he assumed his duties, he has written edu- 
cational articles for Korean journals and 
has had several accepted by American 


magazines. 


Francis SenHutster (A.M. 1938) was re- 
cently appointed coach at the Bethel, Conn., 
high school. He will also teach physical 
education and economics. Before his pro- 
motion. he taught English and history there 
in addition to coaching the varsity base- 
ball team which won the southern district 
championship in the Housatonic School- 
men’s League last spring. 


Tue National American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion recently appointed Heten L. Bunce 
(A.M. 1936) to a two-year term on its 
board of directors. Miss Bunge is dean of 
the Frances Payne Bolton School of Nurs- 


ing, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land. 
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administration experience behind him, 
Frank H. Nye (A.M. 1927) is slated to be- 
come superintendent of schools in White 
Plains, N. Y., next September when Dr. H. 
Claude Hardy’s resignation becomes effec- 
tive. Mr. Nye has been principal of White 
Plains High School since 1929. 

Active in many educational groups, Mr. 
Nye has been chairman of the resolutions 
committee of the Southeastern Zone Teach- 
ers Association, and a member of the West- 
chester County Teachers Association, the 
Association of New York State Secondary 
School Principals, and the New York State 
Teachers Association. 


Anna Apptesy (A.M. 1936) and Lots 
Geicer (A.M. 1932) St. Petersburg, Fla., 
educators were chosen as delegates to na- 
tional conferences in their fields held at 
Boston and Atlantic City this winter. 

Miss Appleby, head of the social studies 
department in the local high school, went 
to the National Council for the Social 
Studies in November as delegate from Flor- 
ida. She reported that the Boston meeting 
discussed international relationships. 

Head of the English department at the 
high school, Miss Geiger attended the thir- 
ty-sixth annual session of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at Atlan- 
tic City in December as delegate from Flor- 
ida. The theme of the meeting was “Eng- 
lish for These Times.” Miss Geiger, chair- 
man of the Florida Council of English 
Teachers, served as a director of the national 
council. 


Win radios in go per cent of American 
homes, educators could well utilize them to 
supplement the education of the general 
public, A-yce Seexamp (A.M. 1946) writes 
in Radio Vision, a Toronto, Canada, pub- 
lication. 

Educators could help instruct and enter- 
tain the large number of women and chil- 
dren who listen to the radio 3% to 4% 
hours daily, Miss Seekamp points out, and 
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there is a great need for “attitude builders” 
who know how to create listenable yet edu- 
cational programs. When educators pro- 
duce radio shows they usually lack an in- 
teresting presentation, yet professional radio 
people oft-times lose sight of the educa- 
tional values in pursuing the entertainment 
goals. 


Tue University of Texas at Austin has a 
mew associate professor of physical and 
health education in RuTH ABERNATHY 
(Ph.D. 1943). Until January 31, Dr. Aber- 
nathy was supervisor of the division of 
health and physical education in the State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


Exvprince McSwain (Ed.D. 1935) professor 
at Northwestern University’s School of 
Education, Evanston, Ill., has been appointed 
director of the university summer session. 
He taught at Teachers College from 1933 
to 1935 before going to Northwestern. 


A. R. Meap (Ph.D. 1917) and Roe LYELi 
Jouns (Ph.D. 1929), University of Florida 
educators, are working on a state-wide 
study of education sponsored by the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Mead is director of educational 
research, and Dr. Johns is professor of edu- 
cational administration and director of field 
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service and studies in the University’s QoL 


lege of Education. 

Other Teachers College-trained people on 
the Gainesville campus are Hat Granay 
Lewis, former student, now principal of the 
P. K. Yonge laboratory school; Ruta R 
Peecer (A.M. 1933) first grade and super 
vising teacher in the school, and Gragg 


Apams Stevens (A.M. 1937) instructor 


the College of Education. 


Tue Washington State Department of Pub 
lic Instruction has announced the appoint 
ment of Georce F. Bupp (A.M. 1944) a 
director of teacher education and certif. 
cation. 

While studying for his doctorate g 
Teachers College, Mr. Budd was a com 


sultant in elementary education and an ad @ 
ministrative assistant. The first week in De 


cember he traveled throughout Washing: 
ton with Professor Karl Bigelow of Teach 


ers College, who represented the Commit. 
tee on Cooperation in Teacher Education 
Since going to Washington, Mr. Budd 


served as the state delegate to the National 


Clinic on Teacher Education in Atlanta and # 


published a report of the meeting in the 
December Washington Education Associa 


tion Journal. At a meeting of the North ™ 


west Association of Secondary and Higher 


Schools at Eugene, Ore., he spoke on teacher # 


recruitment and certification. 


